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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


some ACCOUNT OF BISHOP BEDELL, 


(Continued from p. 279.) 


*@Bisuor Bedell has observed, with 


deep regret, the neglect and con. 
i 


3 tempt with which the native Irish 
"were treated by the English gene- 
Frally. They were regarded as a con- 


quered people, whose minds were 


‘incapable of culture, and whe were 
only to be kept down by force. Even 


the clergy scarcely considered them 


Pas any part of their charge; but left 
ithem to the guidance of their own 


priests, without any other care than 


that their tythes should be punctually 


paid. The priests also were very 


ignorant, and the whole extent of 


their pastoral exertions was to teach 
the people to say their Pater Nosters 
and Ave Marias in Latin; while all 
that the people knew of Christianity 
was, that they were to look to their 
priests, pay them their dues, and 
make conlession. Such a state of 
things could not fail to excite com- 
passion in one who had so tender a 
sensz of the value of those souls that 
Christ had purchased with his blood. 
He therefore resolved, zealously, to 
engage in the work of converting the 
hatives.—He began with the priésts, 
with the conversion of several of 
whom he was so well satisfied that 
he gave them benefices. Of these 
only one apostatized : the others con- 
Unued to manifest a deep sense of the 
‘portance of religion, and to labour 
assiduously for the salvation of souls. 
He took great pains with a convent 
of friars that was near him, and his 
“access was considerable. The work 
Christ. Obsery. Ne, 174. 


of conversion in his diocese was much 
promoted by a short Catechism which 
he printed in one sheet—English on 
one page, and Irish on the other— 
containing the elements of Chris. 
tilanity, some forms of prayer, and 
some of the most lustructive passages 
of Scripture. This was widely dis- 
persed; and it was received with joy 
by the Irish, many of whom seemed 
to hunger and thirst after righteous+ 
ness. 

The Bishop also set himself to 
acquire the Irish tongue ; and though 
now advanced in life, he succeeded 
so well as to Compose a complete 
grammar of the language, thé first 
that was made, and to have evena 
critical knowledge of it. He bad the 
Common Prayer, in Irish, read every 
Sunday in his cathedral, for the bene- 
fit of his converts, and always attend- 
ed himself, He engaged the clergy 
of his diocese to institute schools in 
every parish, as he considered the 
prevailing ignorance of letters to be 
one of the main obstacles to the con- 
version of the Irish. 

The New Testament, as well as 
the Book of Common Prayer, had 
been already translated into Irish: 
Bishop Bedell resolved to give the 
whole Bible to the people in their 
native language. After much in- 
quiry, he found a person of the name 
of King, who had formerly been a 
Papist, but who had been converted, 
and exhibited proofs of genuine piety. 
This man was deemed the best Irish 
scholar of his day. He was then 
about seventy years of age; and, 
even at that great age, the Bishop, 
finding him well qualified for the 
clerical office, admitted him to er- 
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ders, gave him a benefice, and em- 
pioyed him in translating the Bible, 
the Bishop revising the work. He 
rightiy judged that the free use of 
the Scriptures was the only way to 
introduce true Christianity into Ire- 
land as into other parts of Europe. 
He observed, also, that in the pri- 
Mitive times, aS Soon as aby nhallon, 
however barbarous, began to em- 
brace Chrisuaniky, the Scriptures 
were immediately translated into the 
vulgar tongue, and the people were 
exhorted to studythem. Impressed 
with a conviction of the supreme 
importance of the work he had un- 
dertaken, he pursued it with unwea- 
ried diligence; and having finished 
the translation in a lew years, he re- 
solved to print it at his own expense. 
Bui now, io bis surprise, an opposi- 
tion was raised to his undertaking, 
for which we should have been ata 
luss to account, had we not tived in 
the days which have succeeded the 
establishment of the British and Fo. 
reign Bible Society. Had his publi- 
cation of the Scriptures in Lrish been 
opposed by the Romish priests, there 
would have been no room for sur- 
prise. His opponents, however, in 
this instance, were Protestant divines, 
who then, as now, contrived to pre- 
fer plausible reasons for hindering 
the diffusion of scriptural light. The 
preiext which they employed on the 
present occasion was, that the trans. 
lation had been executed by a weak 
and incompetent person, and that the 
knowledge that he was the translator 
would expose the work to general 
contempt.—By such groundless in- 
sinuations as these the Earl of Straf- 
ford and Archbishop Laud were in. 
duced to join the opposition ; and so 
bitter was the hostility excited by 
this noble effort of cur Bishop, that 
on the ground of some trivial eccie- 
siastical delinquency on the part of 
Mr. King, the translator, he was, 
without a hearing, or any opportunity 
of reply, deprived, by the surrogates 
of Archbishop Usher, of his living, 
which was bestowed on the informer. 


(June, 


Our Bishop made a firm stand against 
this unjust proceeding ; but he Was 
overborne by power, and torced to 
abendon Mr King to the Injustice 
and viglence of his ENEMIes.—T he 
conduct of Archbishop Usner, op 
this ocCaslony, Was altogether unwop. 
thy of his principles. He suffered 
his mind, tor a Ume, to be alienated 
from Bishop Bedell ; and for no reg. 
son that appears, except that that 
prelate hed shewn the unshaken coy. 
rage and constancy of a primitive 
martyr in the pursuit of his plang for 
converting the Irish, and that he 
openly condemped the unjust and 
violent proceedings of the Archbj. 
shop’s surtogates,—T he tollowing is 
aleiuer which the bishop addressed 
to the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of 
Strafford, about this time ; and which 
will tilustrate both the nature of the 
Opposition with which he had to con. 
tend, and the spirit with which he 
acted under it:— 
* Right Hon. my good Lord, 
**That which I have sometimes 
done willingly, 1 do now necessarily, 
to make my address to your honour 
by writing. The occasion 1s not my 
love of contention (which | have com 
mitted to God. or any other miatter 
of profit, but God’s honour, and (as 
He is witness) yours, I have laiely 
received letters from my Lord df 
Canterbury, whereby I perceive bis 
Grace is informed that Mr. King, 
whom [ employed to translate te 
Bible into Irish, is a man so.ignoralt 
that the translation cannot be wortly 
public use in the church, and besides 
obnoxious, so that the Church cal 
receive no credit from any thing that 
is his. And his Grace adds, that le 
is so well acquainted witi your lord 
ship’s disposition, that he assures 
himself you would not have giv 
away his living, had you not seen Jus 
cause forit. I account mysel! bound 
to satisfy his grace herein, and dee 
sire, if 1 maybe so happys to doll 
by satisfying you, I do subscribe ’ 
his Grace’s assured persuasion ha 
your Lordship, had you not conce” 
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ed Mr. King to be such as he writes, 
would not have given away his living. 
But, my lord, the greatest, wisest, 
and jusiest men do, and must take 
many things upon the tnfurmation of 
others, who themselves are men, and 
may sometimes, out of weakness or 
some other Cause, be deceived, 
Touching Mr. King’s siiliness (which 
it concerns me the more to clear him 
of, that f be not accounted silly my. 
self,) L beseech your Lordship to take 
information, not by them which never 
saw bim ull yesterday, but by the 
ancient churchmen or statesmen of 
the kingdom (in whose eyes he hath 
lived ‘hese Many years) as the Lord 
Primate, the Bishop of Meath, the 
Lord Dillov, Sir James Ware, and 
the like. I doubt not but your Lord- 
ship shall understand that there is 
no such danger that the translation 
should be unworthy because he did 
it; being a man of that known sufii- 
ciency, for the Irish especially, either 
in prose or verse, as few are his 
matches in the kingdom. And short- 
ly, not to argue by conjecture and 
divination, let the work itself speak, 


© yea let it be examined, rigoroso ex- 


amine; if it be found approveabie, let 
it not suffer disprace trom the small 


> boast of the workman, but let him 


rather (as Old Sophocles accused of 
dotage) be absolved for the sufficien- 
cyofthe work. Touching his being 
apnoxious, lt 1s true that there isa 
scandalous information put in against 
him in the High Commission Court, 
by his despoiler, Mr. Baily, (as my 


Lord of Derry toid him, in my hear- 
F ing, he was,) and by an excommuni- 
_ cale despoiler, as myself, before the 


execution of any sentence, declared 
him in the Court to be. And Mr. 
King being cited to answer, and not 
appearing (as by law he was not 
bound,) was taken, fro confesso, de- 
prived of his ministry and living, 
fined an hundred pounds, and decreed 
to be attached and imprisoned. His 
adversary, Mr. Baily, before he was 
sentenced, purchased a new dispen- 


| Sation to hold his benefice ; and was 
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the very next day after (as appears 
hy the date of the institution) both 
presented in the King’s title (als 
though the benefice be of my colla- 
tion.) and instituted by my Lord Pri- 
mate’s Vicar, and shortly after in- 
ducted by an archdeacon of another 
diocese. A few days after, he brought 
down an attachment, and delivered 
Mr. King to the Pursuivant. He was 
haled by the head and feet to horse- 
back, and brought to Dublin, where 
he hath been kept, and continued un- 
der arrest these four or five months, 
and hath not been suffered to purge 
his supposed contempt, by oath and 
witnesses ; that by reason of his sick- 
hess tie was hindered, whereby he 
was brought to death’s door, and 
could not «appear and prosecute his 
defence; and that by the cunning of 
his adversary he was circumvented— 


entreating that he might be restored 


to liberty, and his cause to his former 
state. But this hath not availed him. 
My reverend colleagues of the High 
Commission do some of them pity 
his case. Others svy the sentence 
past cannot be reversed, lest the credit 
of the Court be attached. They bid 
him simply submit himself and ac- 
knowledge his sentence just. Where- 
as the bishops of Rome themselves, 
after most formal proceedings, do 
grant restilultlon im integrum, and 
acknowledge that Sententia Romane 
sedis fiotest in melius commutari.— 
My Lord, if I understand what is 
right, divine, or human, these be 
wrongs upon wrongs, which if they 
reached only to Mr. King’s person, 
were of less consideration. But when 
through his side that great work, the 
translation of God’s Book, so neces- 
sary for both his Majesty’s kingdoms, 
is mortally wounded; pardon me, I 
beseech your Lordsbip, if I be sensi- 
ble of it. I omit to consider what 
feast our adversaries make of our re- 
warding him thus for that service, or 
what this example will avail to the 
alluring of others to conformity. 
What should your Lordship have 
gained if he had died (as it was almost 
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a miracle he did not) under arrest, 
and had been at once deprived of liv- 
ing, liberty, and life? God hath re- 
prieved him, and given your Lord- 
ship means on right information to 
remedy with one word all inconve- 
niences. For conclusion (gcod my 
Jord,) give me leave a little to apply 
the parabie of Nathan to King David 
to this purpose. If the wayfaring 
mun that is come to us, (for such he 
is, having never yet been settled in 
one place,) have so sharp a stomach 
that be wust be provided for with 
pluraiituies, sith there are nerds and 
fluv-ks plenty; suffer him not, I be- 
seech you, under the colour of the 
king’s name, to take the coset ewe 
of a poor man to satisfy his ravenous 
appetite. So | beseech the Heavenly 
Piysician to give your Lordship 
health of soul and body. I resi, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s most, humble 
servant in Christ Jesus, 

* William Kilmore.”* 
Dec. 1, 1638.” 

But tne efforts of the Bishop did 
dot avail to stay the tide of opposition. 
He at length resolved to have the 
Bible printed not only at his own 
Charge but in his own house. And, 
with a view to prepare the public 
mind favourably to receive the work, 
he translated, both into English and 


Irish, sume of the Homiles both of 


Cirysostom aud Leo which contained 
eloquent recommendations of the 
Scriptures, and circulated them along 
with his catechism. ‘This work was 
well received. But before he could 
accomplish his great design of giving 
the Bibie to the Irish in their own 
language, the rebellion broke out; 


* What a striking parallel do our own 
times furnisn, to the spirit at least which 
animated the opposers of Bishop Bedell’s 
labours for the diffusion of scriptural light ! 
Happily, however, (God be praised fo: the 
change,) the zealous promoters of such 
works, in our own day, have nothing to fear 
from star chambers and commission courts, 
from the arbitrary mandate of a lord lieute- 
nant, or the iniquitous decision of an arch- 
bishop’s surrogate. But for this we might 
have seen strange things, As it ts, tet us 
‘refoice and give thames: 
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and before tranquillity was restored 
he himself was called to a better 


world. ‘The manuscript copy of pi. 
translation, however, was saved amid 
the general confusion ; and, faljin 

into good hands, was Carelully pre. 
served, But it was not printed uni] 
the reign of King William ; when 
that truly Christian philosopher, Mr, 
Boyle, not only reprinted the Irish 
New Testament, but undertook t 
print our Bishop's translation of the 
Old. And it is but justice to his 
memory and that of the translator 
Mr. King, to say, that it is a transla. 
tion which has stood the test of the 
calm and dispassionate inquiry of 
after ages; and still remains a lasting 
monument of the ardent Zeal, aid 
evanpeiical labours, no less than of 
the learning of this luminary of the 
jrish Courch. 

Some years earlier than this trans. 
action, our Bishop was engaged ip 
am amicable controversy with Dr, 
Ward, the Master of Sydney College, 
Cambridge, on the subject of bip. 
lism. Some of the fetters which 
passed between them have been pre- 
served by Dr. Parr, in his life of 
Archbishop Usher ; and it may not 
be unacceptable to our readers, at 
the present moment, when we are 
doomed to witness something like an 
authoritative revival of the ofus oft 
ratum of the Papists, in our own Pro 
testant Cburch, to be enabled to trace 
the opinions of the learned and apos- 
tolical Bedell, respecting the nature 
and efficacy of this ordinance. 

The Bisbop’s first letter on the sub- 
ject contains the following passages: 

‘*T thank you for the two trea 
tises ; that of my lord of Salisbury, 
and your own ; which you were pleas 
ed to communicate to me. Cor 
cerning which, to give you mint 
opinion shortly, for the present— 
This I do yield to my Jord of Sarum 
most willingly, that the justification, 
sanctification, and adoption which 
children have in baptism, is 00% 
univoce, the same with that which 
adults have. And this I likewise 
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do yield to you, that it is vera solutto 
rearusy et veraciter, et in ret veritate 
erformed, and all the like emphati- 
cal forms, &c. But all these sacra- 
mentaliter, that is obs7gnative ex for- 
mula e¢ conditione federis.” ‘ I do 
think also that reprobates coming to 
ears ot discretion, afier baptism, 
shali be condemned for original sin. 
For their absoluuion and washing in 
baptism was but conditional and €X- 
ectative, which doth truly interest 
them in ali the promises of God, but 
under the condiiion of repenting, be- 
lieving, and obeying, which they 
never perform, and therefore never 
attain the promise. Consider well 
what you will say of women before 
Christ, which had no circumcision, 
and of all mankind before circum. 
cision Was instituted ; und you will 
perceive | think, the nature of sacra- 
ments to be not as medicines, but as 
seals, to confirm the covenant, not 
to confer the promise imme‘liately.” 
“ | think the emphatical speeches of 
Augustin against the Pelagians, and 
of Prosper, are not so much to be 
regarded, (who say the like of the 
eucharist also) touching the necessity 
and eficacy in the case of infants, 
and they are very like the speeches 
of Lanfranck and Guitmurd = of 
Christ’s presence in the sacrament, 
opposing veracitér et veré tO sacra- 
mentaitér; which is a false and ab- 
surd contraposition. 

“ The right definition of a sacra- 
ment in general will decide this 
question.” 

To this letter Dr. Ward replies in 
the following terms :— 

“You seem in your letter to make 
the principal end and effect of all 
sacraments to be obsignation, and all 
sacraments to be merely obsignatory 
signs, and that all ablution of sin in 
infants is only conditional and expecta- 
tive of which they bave no benefit till 
they believe and repent. I cannot 
tusily assent hereunto :—For so, 1. 
Infants baptized, dying in infancy, 
have no benefit by baptism. 2. Non- 
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elect infants, living, have no benefit 
at all: so that to both these they are 
made nuda et firorsus inefficacia signa. 
And, 3. What necessity can there be 
of baptizing infants, if it produce no 
effect till they come to years of dis- 
cretion? 4 Our divines do generaily 
hold, that the sacraments do offer 
and exhibit that grace which they 
signify; and, in order of nature, do 
first offer and exhibit, before they 
assure and confirm. For God doth 
offer and exhibit’ grace promised in 
the sacrament. Then we exercise 
our faith in relying upon God pro- 
mising, offering, and exhibiting, on 
his part, and so receive the grace 
promised ; and then the sacrament 
assureth us of grace received.” 

Dr. Ward then refers, in confirma- 
tion of his opinions, to the definition 
of a sacrament in the Catechism; to 
Beza, Ursinus, Calvin, Hooker, and 
oiners. 

In his answer to Dr. Ward, the 
Bishop enters largely into the subject. 
The whole of his letter is werthy of 
an attentive perusal. The few ex- 
tracts from it which our limits will 
allow us are intended to convey a 
clear Impression of what the Bishop’s 
views really were, rather than a com- 
plete sketch of the arguments by 
which he deduces and supports them. 

“ First, you say, If sacraments be 
merely obsignatory, and the ablution 
of sins In baptism only conditional 
and expectative, of which the baptized 
have no benefit till they believe and 
repent; then infants baptized, dying 
in infancy, have no benefit by bap- 
tism. ‘This consequence methinks 
is not good: for they are by baptism 
received into the visible church,which 
is a noble privilege of comfort to pa- 
rents, and honour and profit to them- 
selves. Again, there is presently 
granted them an entrance into cove- 
nant with God, as was anciently by 
circumcision with the God of Abra- 
ham, wherein God promises pardon 
of sin, and life eternal, upon their 
faith and repentance ; and in this 
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they have a present right, though 
the accomplishment be deferred,” 

‘6 The second reason. Non-elect 
infants, living, shall thus have no 
benefit at all by baptism. I answer; 
Where there be divers ends of one 
and the same thing, the denial of one 
is aot the denial of the rest. These 
non-elect infants have offered by God 
the same with the other, viz. the ob- 
signation of the covenant, an: azgre- 
gation of the church. Ail that come 
to the sacrament, elect or non-elect, 
receive the pardon of sin, original 
and actual, sacramentally; and who- 
soever performs the condition of the 
covenant, hath the fruition of that 
whereof before he had the grant 
under seal. So as the sacraments 
are not nuda et inefficacia signa on 
God’s part, to the one or other, 

‘* Thirdly, you say, What necessity 
of baptizing infants, if their baptism 
produce no effect till they come to 
years of discretion ? Though the most 
principal effect be not attained pre- 
sently, the less principal are not to be 
refused. So children were circum- 
cised, which could not understand 
the reason of it; and the same also 
did eat the passover. And so did 
also children baptized in the primi- 
tive church communicate in the 
Lord’s Supper. Which I know not 
why it shouid not be so still, de yuo 
alias. 

“ Fourthly, our divines, you say, 
generally hold that the sacraments 
do offer and exhibit the grace which 
they signify, and, in order of nature, 
do first offer and exhibit before they 
assure und confirm.” 

“ T answer. The grace which the 
sacraments confer, is of three sorts. 
The first is, the spiritual things which 
are proportionavle to the outward. 
The second, the effects of these. The 
third, the certification of the party, 
in the lawful use of the outward, of 
the enjoying the twoformer. Asin 
baptism: 1. The blood and Spirit of 
Christ. 2. The washing of sin, and 
new birth. S. The obsignation to the 








party baptized, that by Christ’s blogg 
his sins are cleansed. 

“ The first of these is signified ig 
that Common sentence, that sacra. 
ments consist of two parts; an out. 
ward visible sign, and an inward jp. 
visible grace, 

** Tne second is the most usual and 
common nouon of the word Grace. 
meaning some spiritual favour, in or. 
der to salvation, promised in the new 
covenant. The last is most Properly 
the grace of the sacrament itself, Fyp 
the two former (which our Catechism 
scems to reduce to one) are properly 
the grace of the covenant, which God 
doth confirm and seal by the sacra. 
ments. 

**As when the king’s majesty 
grants lands and tenements with cer. 
tain Immuniues and privileges there. 
unlo appertaining, as in his letters 
patents at large appeareth, and sets to 
the great seal; all the grants and ar. 
ticles In the patent are confirmed, 
thereby materialiter et subjectivé, but 
the ratification of the patent is pro. 
perly and formally that which the seal 
works: which also according to the 
form of the patent may be siiiple or 
conditional, present, or ad diem, a 
cording as his majesty is pleased,” 

*“ It seems to me that the order|s 
this :-—God doth, 1. Offer his cove: 
nant, (under the condition of faith 
and repentance,) and therein Christ 
and his benefits. 2. We accept of the 
covenant according to the tenor of it. 
3. God offers to confirm it with sacra 
ments proportional. 4. We receive 


them, and so are certified of the per 


formance of the covenunt,and have the 
promises thereof conveyed by cové 
nant, and by seal also unto us.” 
You will ask, the Bishop after 
wards observes, what is a due partic 
pation of the sacraments? [tis thal 
he answers, which God requires. 
“ There can be required no mort 
of infants but the receiving of the 
outward washing in baptism: they 
Cannot prove themselves, nor repent 
and believe. Very true. Have thé 
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that obsignation ? Yes doubiless, 


then : 

according to the form of the covenant. 

How is that? That repenting and be- 
uy 


jieving, their sins are washed away. 
Then, because they do not yet repent 
and believe, DothIng passes. Yes, this 
asses 3 the confirmation that this 
sacrament gives, upon repentance and 
belief of all God’s promises of the 
New Testament. The same thing 
which passes to bim qui fictus accedit; 
who when afterward he doth indeed 
repent of his fiction, and receives 
Christ by faith, bath also the actual 
enjoying of the thing so confirmed to 
him.” | ‘a 

After quoting various authorities in 
support of his sentiments and among 
the rest Beza, Ursinus, and Calvin, 
he adds— 

« Verily, I think this conceit of 


sacraments to make them medicines, 


is-the root of all error in this matter ; 
and that it is good to take hpht from 
the tree of life, and that of the know- 


| ledge of good and evil, that they are 


seals only to God’s promises. In my 


| jastto you, «ws I remember, I gave 


you occasion a little to consider the 
case of women under the law, and of 


Pall mankind before circumcision.— 


Methinks it is very inconvenient to 
say, that the males should have a 


| remedy against sin, and the females 


none.’ “This inconvenience is well 


| avoided by making the sacraments to 
‘confer grace only by obsignation of 


God’s promises, and the end of them 
to be certioration. Tor so long as 
God would have men rest upon his 
mere word and promise without a 
seal, his word alone was to suffice: 


| When he gave a seal, that was to have 


Validity as far as he extended it. Now 
he extended [the benefits of] cir- 
cumcision to all Abraham’s seed, 
males and females, yea to the males 
and females of all that were adjoined 
to Abraham, though but bought with 
his money ; and the circumcision of 
the males was an obsignation of God’s 
Covenant to the fernales also. Lastly ; 


in the New Testament. willing to 
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make more ample demonstration of 
his love, and more abundantly to con- 
firm the truth of his promises, he 
hath appointed the obsignation of 
them even to both sexes, and to ever 
several person: whereby he hath not 
made their condition worse, who 
without contempt do want it, but 
their’s better which are partakers of it. 
Which I speak in regard of the imagi- 
ned necessity of baptism to infants to 
salvation, as if it were indeed a medi- 
cine to save life ;.whereas it is on] 
an assuring that Christ gives life.” 

“Uf you will aver that baptism 
washes away otherwise than sacra- 
mentally, that is, obsignatorily, origi- 
Dal sin; yet you must allow that 
menner of washing for future actual 
sins. And you must make two sorts of 
justification, one for children, another 
for adults: and (which passes all the 
rest) you must find some promise in 
God’s covenant, wherein he binds him- 
self to wash away sin without faith or 
repentance, (for that children have 
these I think you will not say). You 
seem also to break the chain of the 
Apostle (Rom, vill. 30.) *‘ Whom he 
hath justified, he hath glorified,’ 

* Lastly ; by this doctrine, you must 
also maintain that children do spiri- 
tually eat the flesh of Christ, and drink 
his blood, if they receive the eucha- 
rist (as for divers ages they did), and 
by the analogy of the Passover they 
may, perhaps ought: since they do 
not fovere obicem conirarie cogitatio- 
nis aut firave ofierationis. And sith 
the use of this sacrament fodies quo 
ties must needs confer grace, it seems 
it were necessary to let them com- 
municate, and the oftener the better, 
to the intent they might be stronger 
in grace. Which opinion, though 
St. Austin and many more of the 
ancients do muintain, I believe you 
will not easily condescend unto, or 
that children dying without baptism 
are damned: which if baptism be the 
remedy that takes away original sin, 
I see not how you can avoid.” 


€To be concluded in eur next.) 
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To the E,ditor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following * Reasons why a new 
Translation of the Bidle should not be 
pubiished without a previous State- 
ment end Examination of ail the ma. 
terial Passages, which miay be sup. 
posed to be misinterpreted,” procced 
from ihe pen of a learned and excel- 
lent divine of the present day. They 
appear to me to deserve to be widely 
diffused. May i solicit your assist- 
ance in giving to them the publicity 
to which they are entitled ? ‘i 


EXTRACT FROM COLLIER’S ECCLESIASTI« 
CAL HISTORY GREA BRii ALN. 


(Vol Il. pp. 693, 694.) 


Forty-seven clergymen of the 
Church of England were employed 
in tne translation of the Bible in the 
reign of James I.; thirty-two being 
appointed, in four divisions, for the 
Oid Testament, and fifteen, in two 
divisions, for the New. 


For the Pentateuch, and to the First Book 
of Chronicles. 

Westminster, 10; viz.—Dr. An- 
drews, Dean of Westminster, and al- 
terwards Bishop of Winchester; Dr. 
Overall. Dean of St. Paui’s; Dr. Sa- 
ravia; Dr. Clarke, Fellow of Christ’s 
Coll. C.; Dr. Laifield, Fellow of Trin. 
Coll, C.; Dr. Leigh, Archdeacon of 
Middiesex ; Mr. Burgiey; Mr. King; 
Mr. Thompson; Mr. Bedwell. 


For Chronicles, Fob, Psalms, Proverbs, Can- 
ticles, Ecclesiastes. 
Cambridge, 8; viz.—Mr. Lively ; 
Mr. Richardson, Fellow of Emanuel 
C.; Mr.Chadderton, Fellow of Christ’s 
C.; Mr. Dillingham, 


Jesus C.; Mr. Harrison, Vice Mas- 
ter Trin, Coll.; Mr. Spalding, Fellow 
of St. John’s C. and Hebrew Profes- 
‘sor; Mr. Bing, Fellow of Peterhouse, 
and Hebrew Professor. 


For the four greater Prophets, the Lamenta- 


tions, and twelve lesser Prophets. 
Oxford, 7; viz.—Dr. Harding, 
President of Magdalen Coll.; Dr. 
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Fellow of 
Christ’s C.; Mr. Andrews, Master of 


Ce 


[J Une, 


Reynolds, President of C.C.¢.. Dr 
Holiand, Rector of Exerer,ang King’s 
Professor ; Dr. Kilby, Rector of Lin. 
colp, and Regius Professor ; My 
Smith, afterwards Bishop of Glouces. 
ter; Mr. Brett; Mr. Fairclowe. 


For the Prayer of Manasseh, and the Rei: 
of the Apocrypha. 
Cambridge, 7; viz.—Dr. Duport 
Master of Jesus Coll. ; Dr. Brainth. 
wait, Fellow of Emanuel; Dr. Rag 
cliffe, Fellow of Trinity Coll. ; Mr. 
Ward, Master of Sidney Coll and 
Margaret Professor; Mr. Downes, 
Feilow of St. John’s and Greek Pro, 
fessor; Mr.Boyse, Fellowol S: John’s 
Coll.; Mr. Ward, of King’s Coll, 


For the four Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
and Apocalypse. 

Oxford, 8; viz—Dr. Ravis, Dea 
of Ch. Ch, afterwards Bishop of Lon. 
don; Dr. Abbot, Master of Univers- 
ty C. and afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; Dr. Eedes ; Mr. Thomp. 
son; Mr. Savill; Dr. Peryn; Dr, 
Ravens; Mr. Harmer. 


For the Epistles of St Paul, and the Ca. 
nonical Epistles 
Westminster,7 ; v:z.—Dr. Barlowe, 
Dean of Chester; Dr. Hutchinson; 
Dr. Spencer; Mr. Fenton; Mr. Reb- 
bet; Mr. Sanderson; Mr. Dakins, 


Rules for conducting the Translation. 


8. Every member of each division 
to take the chapters assigned for the 
whole company; and _ after having 
gone through the version or correc 
tions, all the division was to mett; 
examine their respective performat- 
ces, and come to a resolution, whici 
parts of them should stand. 

9. When any division had finished 
a book in this manner, they were 0 
transmit it to the rest, to be furthe! 
considered. 




















10. If any of the respective d | 


visions shall doubt or dissent up" 
the review of the book transmitte 
they were to mark the places, até 
send back the reasons of their ¢& 
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agreement. Ifthey happened to dif- 
fer about the amendments, the dis- 
: pute was Lo be referred toa general 
¢ committee, consisting of the best 
distinguished persons drawn out of 
each division. However, the deci- 


; sion was not to be made till they 
had gone through the work. 

, 11. When any place is found re- 

4 markably obscure, letters were to be 

= directed by authority to the most 

| learned persons in the universities, 
> or country, for their judgment upon 

; the text. 


12. The directors in each company 
were to be the Deans of Westmin- 
ster and Chester, and the King’s 
Professors of Hebrew and Greek, 

}in each University. 

13. The translations of ‘Tindal, 
| Matthews, Coverdale, Whitchurch, 
' and Geneva, to be used, when they 
¢ fe come closer to the original than the 
 Bishop’s Bible. 

14, Lastly, Three or four of the 

most eminent divines, in each of the 
| universities, though not of the num- 
' ber of the translators, were to be 
assigned by the Vice Chanceller, to 
consult with other heads of houses 
for reviewing the whole translation. 
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Reasons why a new Translation of the Bible 
should not be published, without a previous 
statement and examination of all the ma- 

| teria’ passages supposed to be misinter- 

On preted. 

he , 


ng _ |. A new translation of the Bible 
Ce isa work of no ordinary consequence, 
Ct; inasmuch as it may be productive 
al of great service to religion, or great 
ich disservice, It ought not therefore 


to be undertaken without providing 


ied the best possible means for the cor- 
. rectness of its new interpretations. 
é 


2. No means can be so proper for 
this purpose, as a previous public 





. statement and examination of all the 
* poveges In the authorized version, 
afd se ret. Se ee ae 
rs aning of the original, or to ob- 


‘cure the sense by ambiguous, obso- 
ete, or incongruous terms. 
Christ. Observy, Ne. 174. 
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3. The good proposed by Mr. 
Bellamy, in his Proposals fately sub- 
mitted to the public, viz. the retuta- 
tion of the objections of Deists, 
would be more effectually answered 
by a single smail volume, such as 
Mr. Cooper’s Four Hundred Tex:s of 
Scripiure,* or by the notes to the 
Bible now printing by the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
than by asplendid, expensive, and 
voluminous transiation of the Bible. 

4, lt requires great circum»spece 
tion, lest injury be done to religion 
by groundless, disputable, or unne- 
cessary alterations of the PUBLIC 
VERSION of the Bible, which to an 
immense majority of the public is 
the only authentic rule of faith and 
duty. 

5 The Proposals for a new trans- 
lation of the Bibie are grounded on 
objections to the authorized Version, 
of which several passages are pro- 
duced as specimens of incorreciness; 
on one of which passages (2 Kings 
v. 18.) is a NOTE stating its alleged 
defects. If the new transiator can be 
shewn to be mistaken in his objec- 
tions, it will afford a strong proof of 
the necessity of previously submit- 
ting to the public a statement and 
examination of all the material pas- 
sages supposed to be misinterpreted, 
before the alterations be incorporat- 
ed inte the text of a new version. 

6. The note begins as follows : 
“ The authorized Version is so ren- 
dered, as to convey an idea, that 
Naaman wished to compromise mat- 
ters with the prophet. He would 
worship Jehovah, but solicits to be 
allowed also to worshifi Rimmon with 
his master; and what is, if possible, 
more condemnable, the prophet is 
made to assent: Goin freace. Can 
itexcite surprise, that Deists, seiz- 
ing on such translations, should turn 
their artillery against the Divine in 
spiration of the sacred Scriptures ? 
Butthe original is very different.” 
If the reflection on such translations 
* Printed by J. Nichols, I-ondon, 1791. 
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be meant to affect the general charac- 
terof the public version, (which the 
proposals for 2 new version imply,) 
it is most unjust; if it extend only 
to the particular passage, itis at Jeast 
erroneous. In the authorized ver- 
sion, Naaman is so far from * solicit. 
ing to be allowed to worshifi Rim- 
mon,’ that the translators have ex- 
pressly guarded against such mis- 
construction by varving their expres- 
sion of the term manen, as it is appli- 
ed to Naaman and to his master. 
* When my master cometh to the 
house of Rimmon, to worshifp there 
(minnvn>) and he leaneth upon my 
hand, and I bow myself (Onn) In 
the house of Rimmon ; wien JI dow 
myself (rwmwna) in the bouse of Rim- 
mon, the Lord pardon thy servant in 
this thing.’ Asif Naaman meant 
to say, that though he were to dow 
himself with his master, In conse- 
quence of his master’s leaning on his 
hand, yet he would not worshift with 
his master. It is clear, therefore, 
that the translators did not consider 
Naaman’s bowing himself with his 
master, to mean the same thing as 
bowing to Rimmon; and consequentiy 
that Naaman does not in their sense 
of the passage, * solicit to worship 
Rimmon.’? What Naaman did so- 
licit, and what the prophet assented 
to, will be considered, after we have 
examined the new translator’s ob- 
jections to the common version of 
“ the three verbs,” and of ** the most 
expressive” word in the verse. 
7. The new translator says, that 
* inthe authorized Version we have 
three verbs translated in the future 
tense, but which in the Hebrew are 
in the past—viz. 812. boa, goeth, in- 
Stead of came, which should have 
been rendered, as in 2 Chron. xxvi. 
8. 1 Sam. xxv. 26, 27. where it is 
connected with the past time :—})w, 
nishaan. is rendered Jeaneth, instead 
ef leaned :——and snynnym, vehishtacha- 
veeti, I bow myself, instead of J bowed, 
or J worshipfified | myself.) The word 
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(June, 


nm). na, I fray thee, the most expres 
sive in the verse, is omitted.” 

(1) The future tense, which jg 
objected to, is expressed not only in 
the authorized Version, but in the 
Septuagint, Vuigate, Syriac, and 
Arabic. 

(2) If the three Hebrew yerbs 
were all in the freterite formi, yet 
every reader of the Hebrew tex 
knows, that the future time js very 
commonly expressed by the preie. 
rite, (sometimes without the conver. 
sive Vau, but oftener with it,) per 
haps more commonly than by us 
own proper form. The last of the 
three verbs Gescribed as picietitesin 
the note,bas the Veu prefixed to it; the 
second has It prefixed to its pronoun, 

(3) As tothe first instance, ther 
is no example in the Bible ot #3 (in 
Its simple form, as it 1s represented 
in the note) in the sense of cums, 
That is always expressed by x3 The 
word in the text before us, is m2. ip 
2 Chron. xxvi. 8.1t is 39. in 1Som, 
xxv. 26.20. And boti. x39 and xx, 
as well as 833 are compound tne 
tives, and, as such, are applicabve both 
to the future and the fras¢, In | Sam. 
xxv. 27, the last of the passages Ie 
ferred to in the note, the word is 
wan which has a very different sig 
nification, hath brought, and is there 
fore nothing to the present purpo 
The new translator says, that © 
should have been rendered came 
as in the passages referred to, nol 
one of whichis so rendered : ®215 
translated fo the entering in s30frim 
coming £0. 3m hath broughi. 

In the verse before us Y®* 
is translated in the Septuagint 
£9 Tw esorropever as Tov xupion HY 
and in the Vulgate by quando i 
gredietur Dominus meus. ‘To thei 
authority for the future sense, M4 
be added the testimony of Busto! 
in his letter to Hackspan; and df 
Schroeder in his incomparable / 
stitutiones ad Fundamenta Ling 
Hebrew, (p. 298. ed Ulmay 178%, 
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‘. who gives the same future meaning 

to #33 in his Observations on the 
1s yse of the infinitive with noon ** In 
n servit tempori exprimendo, in quo 


ahquid fit; ut IN M33 i Venire 


: Domini mei, i. €. Quando venerit 

Dominus meus. 2 Reg. v 18 . 
DS (4) The last objection, which 1s 
et made to the authorized Version, 1s, 
xt that “the word 83, 2a, I pray thee, 
ly the most exfressive in the verse, Is 
les omitted.” If x) be the most ex- 
ePe pressive yord in the verse, the au- 
ete ME thors of the public Version must 
its Meee have been either very lgnorantvor 


be [Pm very careless. But the new transla- 
sn ME® tor is certainly mistaken. The only 
the word, which the Septuagint has to 
Une correspond with 2 is dm which cané 


eve not be called the most expressive 
(in word in the verse. It is altogether 
ied Me omitted in the Vulgate; and in the 
me, Hebrew it has mo froints, because it 
The was considered as redundant and 
) ip without meaning, and therefore in 
om, the text it is distinguished by the 
N22, Masoretic c7rcde, or asterisk, and 1s 
fini accompanied with this note in the 
both margi “Ip XI INI N3, that 1S, NI 78 Write 
yall. ten, but not read. Itis absent from 
| Tee two and forty of Dr. Kennicott’s 
dis MsS. including the two most an- 
sige cient. See his Variz Lectiones. 

eres 8. The new translator, then, is 
Dore: mistaken in the grounds of his ob- 


jection to the authorized Version of 
this verse. He appears to be not 
less so in the sense which he gives 
tothe passage He understands it 
of the fast time, not the future. 
Bochart seems to have been one of 


x8 BE the first who proposed this interpre- 
nt OY HM tion. It is also favoured by Calmet 
y pao in his Dissertation on the verse; but 


he has not adopted it in che text of 
lis translation, Mr. Cooper in his 


ey Be ery useful little work, entitled Four 
ixtotl Hundred Texts of Scrifiture, has fol- 
nd of lowed the fast time, but has givena 
e J» BM Correcter version of the passage than 
ingé HAM We find in the Proposals. 

17 83, 9. But that the three verbs, which 


hag utlated in the future tense in 
= Septuarint, Vulgate, Syriac, and 
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Arabic, should be so translated, and 
not in the fast tense, may, perhaps, 
appear further from the very subject 
of Naaman’s petition. His compli- 
ance with his master’s service in his 
attendance at the house of Rimmon, 
is that for which Naaman asks for- 
giveness, or inguires whether God 
would forgive it. But such com- 
pliance, in his past pagan state, stood 
in no need of forgiveness. It was his 
duty. Even the sin of his past idola- 
try was wholly cancelled (for His 
sake, who died for all mankind,) by 
his conversion tothe true God. *T» 
forsake unrighteousness,” says the 
Son of Sirach, “ is a propitiation.” 

If his petition had any reference 
to the past, he would not have men- 
tioned his master. He was thena 
professed idolater equally with his 
master, and not by compliance with 
his master’s service. But having, 
in the presence of the prophet, re- 
nounced his idolatry for ever, the ap- 
parent inconsistency of his conduct, 
in frequenting the house of Rim- 
mon, would be his complying with 
his future service, not with his past. 

10. If, then, the subject of Naa- 
man’s petition require a/uture rather 
than a past sense. if the iciom of the 
language admit it, and the interpre- 
tation of the most ancient versions, 
and even of the Jewish comments*, 
confirm it, it follows that the passage, 
as translated in our public version,ex- 
presses the true sense of the original. 
And explanations of it have been 
given by most commentators, foreign 
and domestic, which so far exculpate 
Naaman, without extenuating the 
crime of idolatrous worship, as fully 
to defeat the Deist’s objections to the 
Divine authority of Revelation. For 
such explanation the reader need 
seek no further than Patrick’s Com- 
mentary, and the notes tothe Bible 
now printing by the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

It was no small sign of grace in 


* See Selden de Jure Natur. et Gentium 
secundum disciplinam Hebrxorum, L. It, 
c, Xi. p, 261. ed, Wilkins. 
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Naaman, that he not only renounced 
idolatry, but was afraid even of the 
appearance of it in his future at- 
tendance on his master. He could 
at once renounce the service of Rim- 
mon. but not so easily the service of 
an absolute Eastern sovercign. He 
felt sensibly that all appearance of 
evil should be avoided ; and there. 
fore, according to the common con- 
struction of the passage, he entreats, 
that his apparent idolatry, in his at- 
tendance on his master in the temple 
of Rimmon, might be pardoned. 
“nd the language of Tertullian ap- 
pears to justify his request: Licedit 
adesse in guibusdam, gue nos homini, 
non idolo, offictosos habent.—Si prop- 
ter sacrificium vocatus adststam, ero 
frarticefs idolutrie. Si me alia causa 
conjungit sacrificanti, ero tantum 
sfieciator sacrificii.* 

il. He by no means, * solicits to 
be allowed to worship Rimmon,” even 
if the common punctuation of the 
passage be followed. Butif the pas- 
sage be expressed inferrogatively, as 
in the Syriac and Arabic versions, 
instead of a petition for indulgence, 
it becomes an anxious inquiry for 
direction in duty. He had asked for 
two mules’ burden of earth, that he 
might make a public profession of 
the true faith by erecting an altar to 
the Lord, and sacrificing to no other 
God. But being still in the service 
of his master, and his duty requiring 
him (while he so continued) to at- 
tend his master in the house of Rim- 
mon, he feels the apparent evil of 
such compliance, and asks, with evi- 
dent anxiety, ** Will the Lord par- 
don thy servant in thisthing ?” The 
Prophet answers, “ Go in peace.” 
By these general terms of approba- 
tion, Goin feace, the prophet seems 
to have left Naaman to the dictates 
of his own conscience; implving, 
however, Jf in your attendance on 
your master at the house of Rimmon, 
you neither partake of the sacrifice nor 
how down to the idol, you will do well: 


* De Idolat. c. 16 
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according to the observation of Pep. 
tuilian before noticed, and the tegj. 
mony of Maimonides quoted by Se}. 
den (de Jure Nat. et Gent. L [1 ¢, 
xi p. 262.) and the approbation of 
Grotius in his note on the Passage,* 

If, then, 1t should appear from the 
preceding pages, that the new trans. 
lator is mistaken In his objections to 
the authorized Version of the pas. 
sage in question ; and in the mean. 
ing which he ascribes to it—that 
Naaman does 70¢ solicit to be allowed 
to worshifi Rimmon, nor the prophet 
assent tosuch a request ;—it wiil ve 
evident, that the authorized versio, 
is not chargeable with the conse. 
quences which Deists may draw 
irom a misinterpretation ofits mean- 
ing ; and that the interests of religion 
are deeply concerned in having a 
previous exposition and examination 
of all the material passages supposed 
to be misinterpreted, before the new 
interpretations be admitted into the 
text of anew version. It will also 
tend to prove, that no one person is 
competent, singly, to undertake a 
new translation of the Bible.—Seven. 
ty-two persons were employed in the 
Greek translation ; and almost as 
many in our authorized Version. 

12. The preceding remarks até 
confined to the passage which Mr. 
Bellamy has chosen, as his fa/marian 
proof of the incorrectness of the 
authorized Version. But there ae 
defects in the general plan, which 
shew, that it has not been matured 
for publication. 

(1) It cannot answer the end fir 
jiosed ; 


ro ullo 


* Talem gestum coram simulachrot 
exhibere Israelitis lege erat vetitu@ es 
ulla exceptione. At alienigene lege ista™ 


tenebantur Cum vero hic Syrus nunquam 
ingrederetur idolium, nisi Regzs causa, ips 
vero profiteretur se cultorem Det summ|, 
et inejus honorem etiam humum Isrie" 
ticam sibi adtulisset, facile intelligeban 
adstantes Syrum hune flexionem illam co" 
poris Regi prestare, non Saturno, ale” 
achro ejus. Vide que ad hanc rem J 
tinentia diximus ad Luc. iv. 27- (Gt 

ad 2 Reg. v. 18.) 
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(2) The plan is very d¢fective 5 

(3.) And, atthe same time, /00 ex- 
ensive for a work of yeneral uuillty. 

The end firofiosed (viz. the retuta- 
ion of Deism) is wholly inapplica- 
ble tothe undertaking There are 
two kinds of unbeliet opposed to the 
national religion :—one rejects the 
whole of Revelation: i denies that 
God has made any revelation of his 
will to mankind :—the other admits 
a Divine Revelation, but denies the 
existence of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Divinity of Christ, by wnom the 
writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were inspired. ‘The unbelief 
which rejects the whole of a Divine 
Revelation, cannot be refuted by the 
exposition of farticular passages of 
Scripture. It is wholly unconcerned 
about the nature of Naaman’s re- 
quest to Elisha, or the prophet’s an- 
swer. The objection properly be- 
longs toa different class of unbe- 
lievers. And Deism is the only 
kind of unbelief, which the new 
translator has undertaken to refute. 
The uew translation, therefore, can- 
hut answer the end proposed. 

The plan is very defective by con- 
fing itself to the refutation of one 
kind of unbelief; and by its neglect 
ofthe New Testament.— lhe Divine 
authoitty of the Scriptures is vitally 
affected by the denial of Christ’s 
Divinity, and of the existence of the 
Holy Spirit. Yet the Proposals have 


F hot undertaken to refute the objec- 


tions of ancient and modern Unita- 
rans. It isa great defect in the 
Proposals, that the New Testament 


} 'S almost entirely excluded from the 


plan of the work, as stated to the 
public. Itis mentioned indeed in 
the title of the Proposals ; but in 
What is said of the notes we hear 
only of * exemplifying the peculiar 
phraseology of the original languages 
from the writings of the Raddies, 


/ and the Talmuds,’ which, whatever 


light they may throw on the Old 
estament, are not authorities for 
the fhraseology of the New. At the 
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same time, nothing is said of those 
valuable sources of iliustration,—the 
Septuayint, the writings of Philo, 
Josephus, &c. The New Testament 
is also omitted in the sfecimens of 
new translation. And, though the 
original Hebrew is intended to be 
printed for the subscribers, there Is 
no notice taken of the original Greek. 

The plan is much foo exfienstve 
for a work of general utility. The 
pricé of twelve numbers, of eighteen 
sulllings each, amounts to fen’ founds 
sixteen shillings. Whether the He- 
brew original is to be a gratuitous or 
a costly addition to the plan, is not, 
at first view, very obvious. “ The 
original Hebrew is intended to be 
given to such subscribers as wish to 
have it —It is not intended to make 
any additional charge on the numbers 
with the Hebrew, except the dare 
expense of composing and paper.” 
But the bare expense of composing 
and paper is the bulk of the expense. 
And the subscriber, who expects to 
find this dare expense to be incon- 
siderable, as the term usually implies, 
must of course be disappointed. 

It is proposed to print the Hebrew 
text in the manner of [utters copy, 
with the serviles in hollow letters, 
and the rootsin black. This appears 
to be a very unadviseable project. 
The distinction of the servile from 
the radical letters is a convenient 
expedient for the elementary exer- 
cises of learners, but is not suited to 
an edition of the Bible. No one, 
who is competent to read the He- 
brew text, can want such assistance ; 
and, as to typographical effect, the 
mixture of hollow letters isa perfect 
deformity tothe page. It has, more- 
over, a worse defect than that of mere 
typography. It is converting the 
whole of the Old Testament into an 
exercise of grammar, instead of mak- 
ing grammar an introduction to 
the reading of the Old Testament. 

13. To disprove the reasons here 
offered to the reader it must be 
shewn, as to the general filan,~—— 
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T hat a new translation of the Bible, 
en the pian proposed by Mr. Beilamy, 
wili not be too expensive tora work 
of xeneral utility ; 

That bis pian is not defective by 
being direcied against only one spe- 
cies of unvelief ; and by his neyiect 
of the New Vestament; 

That the end proposed may be an. 
swered by an exposition of parucular 
passages, In which that end Is not, 
properly, coucerned ; 

That'the ead proposed will not be 
much betier answered by a single 
smail volume appropriated to tnatend 
than by an expensive and voluminous 
translation of the Bible; and, 

Taataiew trapsiation of the Bible 
wiii not be betterexecuted by many 
Jearned persons cupnjoiatly, than by 
one singly. 

And as to the mean: g of the pas- 
sage which is brought asa proot of 
incorrectness in the public Version, 
it must be shewn, in contradiction to 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew authori- 
ties, that mI 1s the most c2pressive 
word in the verse: and also, in con- 
tradiction to the same authorities, 

That the future tfme is inconsist- 
ent with the grammatical construc- 
tion of the passage. It will not be 
sufficient to shew, that a preterite 
form may have a preterite sense, 
whichis givenin the newtranslation ; 
but it must be proved, that a preterlie 
form cannot have a future sens: ,— 
that is, cannot have a meaning which 
it has in almost every page of the 
Oid Testament, and in the Greek, 
Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic versions, 
as well as in the authorized English 
translation, ofthis passage. To super- 
sede the commonly received mean- 
ing of any important passage of the 
Bible, it is not sufficient to allege, 
that it may be taken in a different 
sense. It cannot with any propriety 
be set aside, but by some imperative 
necessity, such as ambiguous or un- 
intelligible diction, or a meaning con- 
tradictory to the original. And this 
rule extends to the whole project of 
@ new translation of the Bible, and 
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enforces the expediency of g pre- 
vious statement and discussion of all 
the material passages, SUPposed to 
be misinterpreted. In this Case the 


public will become a committee of 
reviston, and would, perhaps, in some 
measure, execute that important and 
necessary duty, which appears tg 
have been performed with a most 
punctilious and rigid accuracy by 
King James’s Translators, 


0 ne ER an 
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Rom. vill. 13.—Jf ye live after th 
Slesh, ye shall die ; but tf ye, through 
the Sptrit, do mortify the deeds of 
the body, ye shall live. 


Ir is of infinite importance to know 
our state, as it is before God, andi 
ascertain, on good grounds, what our 
condition will bein the eternal world, 
Numberless are the passages of 
God’s word which wiil afford us 
the desired information. That be- 
fore us, among many others, is most 
expressly to the purpose.—lt sets 
forth two most weighty truths, which 
we shall consider in the order in 
which they stand. 

I. A carnal life will end in ever. 
lasting misery. 

If. A life of mortification and self- 
denial shall end in everlasting happi- 
ness. 

I. A carnal life will end in ever 
lastung misery: “ If ye live after the 
flesh, ve shall die” 

To live after the flesh, is to make 
the gratifying of our corrupt nature 
the great purpose and end of out 
lives. “The flesh” does not relate 
merely to the body, but to the whole 
of our corrupt nature. It is used 0 
signify that inbred principle of 5! 
which governs the unregenerate,and 
which also continually fights agains! 
the spiritual principle in those tht 
are regenerate. And its fruits com 
prehend the actings of the mind 00 
less than those of the body ; as may be 
seen by St.Paul’s account of them,Gtl 
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5. 19—21. “ The works of the flesh 
are these; adultery, fornicauon, un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, varlance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyIngss murders, drunkenness, re- 
yellings, and such fike. ui of 
To live after this corrupt principle 
ig to be governed by It in all our de- 
liberations and pursults. It matters 
litle what may be the immediate 
path which we choose for ourselves, 
if our main object be to gratify our- 
selves. One may seek pleasure, 
another riches, another ease ; while 
some are apxious for vain know- 
ledge. Butif they have no higher 
end in life than to attain these things, 
they all equally live after the flesh. 
2. The consequence of such a life 


' will be eternal death. 


The death mentioned in the text 


| eannot relate to the mere death of the 


body, because that must be experl- 
enced by the spiritual as well as by 
the carnal man. It must signify the 
death of the soul, which is specially 
and emphatically called the second 
death. Nor can there be a doubt 


4 but that this will be the fruit and 


consequence of a carnal life,—And 


| shall this be thought an hard saying ? 


Surely not; for such a sentence is 
enly a repetition and confirmation of 
What the carnal man has before 
passed on himself. He has practi- 
gully said to God—- Depart trom 
me; I desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways. I will be a God to myself, 
and make myself happy in my own 
way.” And what is the just reply of 
the Almighty ? «Thou wouldst have 
hone of my counsel. Thou neglect- 
edst my offers of mercy. Now thou 
shalt eat of the fruit of thy own 
Ways, and be filled with thy own de- 
vices. Depart from me for ever.” 
lhe very state in which he lived, 
While on earth, was a state of spirit- 
ual death. No wonder, therefore, 
that it ends in everlasting death. 


|, Asa counterbalance to the seem- 


mS severity of this truth, the Apostle 
S$ 


Il. A life of mortification and self- 
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denial shall end in everlasting happi- 
ness: “If ye mortify the deeds of 
the body, ye shall live.”"—-On this, I 
observe : 

- 1. To mortify our corrupt nature 
ought to be the continual aim of our 
lives. 

The ** deeds of the body” are of 
the same signification with “the 
flesh”? in the former part of the text. 
Our corrupt nature is often repre- 
sented as a body, because it has 
maby parts and members by which it 
acts. ‘This we should endeavour to 
mortify in its outward actings, and 
in its inmost motions. Its operation 
consists principally in making self 
our idol: we must, therefore, watch 
against it, and labour to bring it into 
subjection, that God, in all things, 
may be glorified by us. If we search 
our own hearts, we shall find there a 
continusl proneness to self-pleasing, 
self preference, and seif-dependence. 
But instead of gratifying this pro- 
pensity, we should make God’s wil] 
the rule, and His honour the end, of 
our actions. We must, therefore, 
maintain a warlare against il, and 
resist it manfully till it be subdued. 
“*{ keep under my body, and bring 
itinto subjection,” says the Apostle, 
“lest by any means when I have 
preached to others I myself should 
be a cast-away.”’ 

2. This, however, cannot be done 
effectually but by the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

We can all walk after the flesh, 
without any difficulty, Itis as natural 
to us as itis fora stone to roll down a 
stecp place. But to mortify the flesh 
is impossible to man. It can be 
done only by the mighty working of 
that Power which raised Christ him- 
self from the dead. It is the Apos- 
tle’s prayer, “that ye may know what 
is the exceeding greatness of his 
power to usward who believe, accord- 
ing to the working of his mighty 
power, which he wrought in Christ 
when he raised him from the dead.” 
Yea the inclination as well as the 
ability to mortify the flesh is the gift 
ef Ged ; “for it ts God who werketh 
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in us both to wiil and to do of his 
good pleasure.” This, however, is 
no excuse for our yielding to the 
flesh, since the Holy Spirit shall be 
given to all who implore his aid at 
tne hands of God. For Christ him- 
self hath assured us, that ‘if we, 
being evil, know how to give good 
giftsto our children, how much more 
shall our heavenly Father give his 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.’’ 

3. The consequence of successful- 
ly combating and striving against the 
flesh shall be unspeakably blessed 

Ifeternal death be the fruit of self- 
indulgence, eternal life shall be the 
fruit of self-denial. There is this 
difference, indeed, that whereas the 
former is the wages due to sin, the 
Jatter is the gift of God through 
Christ. We may well adore this 
marvellous grace of our heavenly 
Father, which has appointed such 
glorious consequences to fuiluw our 
poor and feeble endeavours,. But he 
delights in mercy ; and through that 
mercy our exertions In his service, 
our labour inthe Lord, will not be in 
vain; but will receive a superabun- 
dant reward. 

Ill. By way of improving this sub- 
ject, I would add a few words of re- 
yroof,of caution, and of encourage- 
ment. 

1. Of reproof. 

Suppose it had been written, ‘ If 
ye live after the flesh, ye shall go to 
heaven,” could the generality take 
any surer way to obtain tie blessing 
than that which they now pursue ? 
Aud whence isit that, in direct oppo- 
sition to the word of God, they can go 
on so confidently and so securely? 
The reason is, That Satan suggests 
to them as hedid to our first parents, 
‘¢ Ye shall not surely die.’’? But shall 
we believe God, or Satan? Did not 
the giving of credit to Satan ruin the 
whole of the old world? And will it 
not ruin us also? Be it known, there- 
fore, that this must be the alterna- 
tive with every one of us, either mor- 
tification or damnation. Either sin 
must be our enemy with whom we 
are at war,or God. If, therefore, we 
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would not perish for ever, let us im. 
mediately begin An dependence on 
God’s Holy Spirit, to “« mortify our 
earthly members ;”’ for it is an eter. 
nal truth, that “if we live after the 
flesh, we shall die.” 

2. Of caution. 

We are in great danger of mis. 
taking the nature and extent of tha 
mortification which is required of ys 
In the text, and in many other Das- 
sages of Scripture. We may be rp, 
strained from sin by the influence of 
education ; or we may put away some 
of our sins as Herod did; or we may 
set ourselves for a time against ou 
besetting sin, under the terrors of g 
guilty conscience—as a mariner may 
cast all his goods out of the shinig 
save the vessel, without any aversion 
to the goods themselves ; or we may 
exchange our present sins for others 
—our extravagance for covetous- 
ness, our sensuality for self-righ- 
teousness, or our love of vanity for 
sloth and indifference. But all this 
fails very far short of our duty. We 
must not be content with merely lop 
ping off the branches, but must la 
our axe tothe root. The besetting 
sin, though dear as a right eye, and 
needful as a right hand, must be cut 
off. At least its dominion must be 
destroyed, and its motions be cor 
stantly resisted. In short, to root out 
sin, and to serve, honour, and enjoy 
God, must be our daily business, ou! 
constant employment. Nor must we 
ever think that we belong to Christ 
till we have the testimony of our Col 
science, that we are thus crucilying 
the flesh with all its affections 20! 
lusts. 

3. Of encouragement. 

As we have ruined ourselves 
our sins, God might well leave™ 
to restore ourselves. And then, i 
deed, would our condition be mos 
pitiable and hopeless. But he gi 
ciously offers us the assistance ° 
his Spirit, so that none need to des: 
pair; neither need any one decline 
the work of mortification and sé 
denial, for want of strength. “ The 
grace of Christ is sufficient for ™ 
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and through the aids of his Spirit 
we can do all things: yea “ his 
srength shall be pertected in weak- 
ness’? Let every one then apply 
himself to this work with upright- 
ness and fidelity. ‘* Have not | 
commanded thee, saith the Lord? 
Be strong, therefore, and of a good 
 guurage, for the Lord thy God is 
'withtnee’’ “ Be strong, and let not 
your hands be weak, for your work 
shall be rewarded.” And if farther 
> encouragement were wanting, we 
© have only to raise our eyes to the 
cross of Christ ; to think on Him who 
® died for our sins, and has risen for 
® our justification, and who even now 
intercedes for us—on Him who 
» poured out his soul unto death, that 
‘we might not die eternally. “ He 
I who spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for usall, how shall 
S he not with him also freely give us 
all things ?” “ Let ustheretore come 
P boldly tothe Throne of Grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help intime of need;” that we 
may no longer continue carnally 
minded, which is death, but may be 
enabled, ** through the Spirit, so to 
mortify the deeds of the body that 
our souls may live.’? Amen. 


a oe 
For the Christian Observer. 


THE GOSPEL AN ANTIDOTE AGAINST 
THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


TuERE is probably no evil to which 
mortality is heir, that is more uni- 
versally experienced by the children 
ofmen, than the fear of death. It 
seems to be in some sense natural to 
isto be born with us, and from its 
influence no state or condition in 
life exempts the human race. It is 
afear common to young and old, to 
aster and servant, to king and sub- 
ject. It arises with the first dawn- 
‘gs of reason, and continues with us 
to its last decay. It lives with us 
when we are poor, and forsakes us 
not when we are rich: it embitters 
‘e misery of the oppressed, and 
hrist. Obsery. No, 174. 
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corrupts the pleasures of the mighty. 
We bring with us into the world 
such an aversion to going out of it, 
that, as it has been described in 
poetic strains, we * feel a thousand 
deaths in fearing one.” Or, tospeak 
more properly in the language of 
Scripture, “ through fear of death, 
men are all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.”” If we inquire into the 
cause ofthis dire calamliy, we may 
find in the word of God information 
enough to satisty our minds avout It. 
It is the apprehension that all is not 
right between man and his Maker; 
which renders the thoughts of death 
so very ierribie. {tis a conscicus- 
hess that we are sinners, and that 
God must be displeased with us, 
which makes us dread the idea of 
meeting him ; for sin ts the ating of 
death, and the latter is only the wages 
of the former. ‘The distemper then 
is plain; but where shall we look 
forthe cure of it? Who can adminis- 
tera remecvy adequate to the evil, 
and thereby give ease to a heart op- 
pressed with sorrow, and over- 
whelmed with a multitude of tor- 
menting thoughts? To find a cure 
for this evil has employed the 
thoughts of the wisest men in all 
ages; and, indeed, the employment 
was worthy of all their care. Yet 
the world in general is just where it 
was—nothing happier for their in- 
quiries; stillcomplaining, still calling 
out for help, and finding none. Some, 
as an antidote against this malady, 
tell usto lay hold on the good things 
of the world, and open our hearts to 
the pleasures of life: wholesome 
advice, certainly ; but where are the 
good things to be purchased, the use 
of which they prescribe ? What mer- 
chant can furnish us with sincere 
pleasures—with peace of mind, 
which knowsno grief. Solomon had 
tried this experiment, under circum- 
stances more favourable than per- 
haps any of the human race areever 
again likely to be placed in—bui the 
experiment did notsucteed. He re- 


turned from the pursuit disappointed. 
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and chagrined, declaring that all 
was vunity and vexation of sfitrit. 
Others exhort us to be above pain 
and sorrow, and call strongly upon us 
to reject these phantoms of the im- 
agination, which can have no effect 
upon awise man. This lesson is 
rather hard; for though the master 
may forget common sense while he 
is teaching, the scholar will find it dif- 
ficult to forget it while he is feeling ! 
Some, ia the heights of their nerotc 
Philogophy have found ou an ade- 
quate cure for the fear of death, in 
the persuasion that there will be no 
hereafter ; that the grave, by putting 
a final period to their existence, must 
also terminate their sorrows and 
their sufferings. ‘The dread of death, 
and of the judgment that succeeds it, 
reconciles them to the idea of anni- 
hilation, and makes them willing to 
compound to be nothing ! But this 
is not curing the fear of death : it is 
only choosing death from the dread 
of a much greater evil. It is flying 
for protection to Ceath, to avoid the 
terrors of judgment; as men leap out 
of a window when the house is on 
fire. which is not despising the fall 
bu: dreading the flame. It is not a 
reinedy which reason would choose, 
but which it cannot tell bow to avoid. 
When we prefer aless evil to a 
greaier,the nature of things is not 
altered by our choice ; the evil we 
choose continues to be an evil still, 
not eligible in itself, but only as pre- 
ferable to one much greater. The 
man who submits to have a Jeg cut 
off to save his iife, does not think the 
losing of a limb to be a desirable 
thing, though he may be willing to 
part with a limb to save his life. For 
the same reason, death does not 
cease to be a natural evil, nor does 
the natural feat of it vanish, when 
men hope to die for ever rather than 
come to judgment. It shews, in- 
deed, that they fear damnation more 
than death ; but it never can shew 
that they have not the same natural 
aversion to death that others have. 
Fo direct a sinner, therefere, to 
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steel his mind against these appre: 
hensions, and resolutely to cast i] 
thoughts of death behind bin, is by 
exhorting him not to exercise his 
reason upon a subject which, of gl] 
others, most nearly concerns him, 
And is this a conduct proper to q 
reasonable creature? It is, in faci, 
bidding men not see what is before 
them ; as if biindness were a secur). 
ty against danger. and want of 
thought acure for the evils of bumay 
life. Such, therefore, as reason ip 
this manner, confess themselves yp. 
able to prescribe a remedy for the 
evil, since trey are forced to destruy 
the man to get rid ofthe distemper; 
a praciice which at once proves 
either the physician to be a fool or the 
evilto be incurable !—Here i js, 
however, that the glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God presents itself io 
our view in all its native majesiy, 
Far from lowering our conceptions 
of the Divine character—uf the in 
finite evil of sin, or of the itflex:- 
bility of the Divine justice in ile 
mora! government of the world—it 
ratifies and confirnss in the strongest 
manner the voice of God in the con 
science, declaring that * the soul 
that sinneth it shall die,” tha 
“ cursed is every one who continue 
not in all things written in the bovk 
of the law to do them” and malt 
taining that * it is apposnted unto 
men once to die, and after death the 
judgment.” Bat while it does this 
it makes known a way of escape 
from the wrath to come : it opens Up 
to the view of the most guilly 4 
source of everlasting consolation, ant 
of good hofie through grace. This 
does by bringing to our relief them 
diation of the Son of God, & 
claring it to be “a faithful say! 
and worthy of all acceptation, ' 
Christ Jesus came into the worl 
to save sinners.’’ It sets before “ 
what indeed must be glad tdi" 
of great joy to every creature—tht 
Son of God expiating sin by ie 
sacrifice of himself—making pr 
ment fer it by the shedding of 
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own blood, and thus, through his own 
death, destroying fim that had the 
ywer of death, and delivering them 
wao through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage. In 
that amazing work which was finish- 
ed upou the cross, when Immanuel 
bowed nis head, and gave up the 


| ghost God is well pleased. Divine 


“ystice ws satisfied to the uiterniost, 
when Jesus Christ, through the eter- 
nal Spirit, offered himself without 


E) spot to God—a sacrifice for the sins 


of the guity. Through this work 
God is reconciled. The knowledge 
and belief of this truth is calculated 
to give peace to the most disquieted 
miad: it furnishes the hope of for- 
iveness to the chief of sinners, and 
the blessed prospect of eternal life 
beyond death and the grave. How 


important, then, to miserable man, is 


the Gospel of sal vation—how blessed 
are they who know its joyful sound ! 


F—Well might the Psalmist say, 


« Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil; for thou art with me: thy rod 
and thy staff,they comfort me.” Jesus 
has taken away the sting of death, and 
rendered it no longer an object of 
dread to the believer. 

“This, only thee, subdues the fear of death.” 


THEOGNIS. 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Iya day like the present, in which 
superficial divinity, and incorrect no- 
tous on truths of fundamental impor- 
lance, So much abound, it becomes 
the minister of Christ, in an especial 
manner, to stand upon his watch tow- 
er; and, by reading and meditation 
on the word of God, accompanied 
With earnest prayer, to seek to have 
these scriptural views communicated 
to the understanding, and engrafted 
Inthe heart, which are able to save 
his own soul as well as the souls of 
those who hear him. It is with a view 
to Promote this object that I now 
Tansmit to you an extract from an 
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old author of the sixteenth century, 
‘on the difference between the Moral 
Law and the Gospel.’’? Having myself 
been particularly struck with the 
soundness and excelience of the re- 
marks, on a subject of such vital im- 
frortance, 1 trust that the insertion of 
it will not be deemed by you tikely to 
prove either unacceptable or even 
unprofitable to your readers. 
W. W. N. W. 


“ What is the difference between 
the Moral Law and the Gospel? The 
Law requires that we worship God 
as our Creator. The Gospel requires 
that we worship God in and through 
Christ. God in Christ is propitious : 
out of Christ we may see God’s pow- 
er, Justice, holiness: in Christ we 
see His mercy displayed. 

“ The Moral Law requires obedi- 
ence, but gives no strength ; but the 
Gospel gives strength, and makes us 
serve God with delight. 

“ Of what use then is the Moral 
Law tous? The Law isa glass to 
shew us our sins, that so, seeing our 
pollution and misery, we may be 
forced to flee to Christ to satisfy for 
former guilt, and save from future 
wrath. The law was our schoolmas- 
ter to bring us to Christ. Gal. ili. 24, 
—But is the Moral Law stiliin force 
to believers? Is it not abolished to 
them? In some sense, it is abolished 
to believers. 1 In respect of justifi- 
cation : they are not justified by their 
obedience to the Moral Law. Be- 
lievers are to make great use of the 
Moral Law; butthey must trust only 
to Christ’s righteousness for justifica- 
tion. Ifthe Moral Law could justify, 
what need were there of Christ's dy- 
ing ? 2. The Moral Law is abolished 
to believers, in respect of the male. 
diction of it: they are freed from the 
curse and damnatory power of it. 
‘Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us.’ Gal. iti. 13.—But though the 
Moral Law is thus far abolished, yet 
it remains as a perpetual rule to 
believers: though the Moral Law be 
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not their saviour, yet it is their 
guide ; though it be not a covenant of 
life, yet itis a rule of living: every 
Christian is bound to conform to the 
Moral Liw, to think, and write, and 
act, asexactly ashe can after this copy. 
‘Do we then make void the law 
through faith ? God forbid: yea, we 
establish the law.”) Rom. ii. 31.— 
Thoneb + Christian is not under the 
condemning power of the law, yet he 
is under the commanding power : to 


Defence of Mr. Jebb’s Appendix, 
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love God, to reverence and obey him 
this is a law which always binds, pe 
will bind in heaven. This | Urge 
agulnst the Antinomians, Who Su 

‘The Morai Law is abrogated to be- 
lievers—which as it contradicts 


Scripture, so it is a key to open the 
door to all licentiousness, They who 
will not have the law to rule them 
shall never have the Gospel to sv 
them.”’— Watson’s Body Ff Divinity, 


——a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fo the Editor ofthe Christian Observer. 


I HAVE read, with attention, the re- 
mzerks of your Correspondent, N—vz. 
on the Appendix to the Rev. Mr. 
Jehb’s Sermons, (vol. for 1815, p. 
655). I have no doubt that, at a pro- 
per season, that able divine will ef- 
fectually defend those views of the 
Church of England, of which he pro- 
bably has as yet given little more than 
the outline. In the mean time it were 
much to be lamented, if any unfound- 
ed prejudice should impede the effect 
of a publication, in which, even by 
the acknowledgment of you. corres- 
pondent, * piety of the most exalted 
character is recommended and adorn- 
ed by the charms of elegant composi- 
tion.’ Anxious to prevent the possi- 
bility of such an evil, I take the hberty 
(at once with Mr. Jebb and with you) 
of offering a few observations on 
those parts of your correspondent’s 
strictures, which might be most like- 
ly to act unfavourably on the minds 
of serious readers. 

The latter part of your correspon- 
dent’s fourth conclusion strikes me 
particularly as having this tendency. 
After inferring, that, according to 
Mr. Jebb’s principles, * it is highly 
imprudent and unsafe, if not impos- 
sible, to interpret Scripture without 
the aid of antiquity,” he proceeds to 
make this farther deduction, that sup- 
posing the views given in the Appen- 


dix to be those of the Church of Eng. 
land, she can, consequently, “ ganc. 
tion the dissemination of the Scrip- 
tures among those only who have 
leisure and abilities to examine the 
records of antiquity, and to compare 
them diligently and judiciously with 
the inspired writings.” 

Were I stating my own idea of the 
sentiments contained in Mr. Jebb’s 
Appendix, I might not, perhaps, ex. 
actly use the language in which even 
your correspondent’s former infer 
ence is conveyed: but, for the sake 
of brevity, I will take his terms ashe 
gives them. I will allow, that ac 
cording tothe Appendix, the Church 
of England holds it imprudent and 
unsafe, if not impossible, to interpret 
Scripture without the aid of antiqu- 
ty : yet still I hope to demonstrate the 
utter unfoundedness of your corres: 
pondent’s turther consequence, 

I ascribe to the Church of Eng: 
land the sentiment just stated, be- 
cause I conceive no other rationél 
construction can be put upon her un 
form conduct. If the Church of Ens: 
land did not esteem it both imprudent 
and unsafe, if not impossible, to I 
terpret Scripture without the aid 0 
antiquity, why should ancient forms 
of faith constitute so leading 2 pa" 
of the public service? Why shoul 
the Gloria Patri (that gem of ancient 
erthedoxy, which misbelieving 
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nas made such efforts to disfigure) be 
made matter of continual recurrence : 
Way should the Apostle s Creed be 
;ntruduced every Morning and even- 
jng—the Te Deum laudamus every 
morping——the Nicene Creed every 
sunday and holyday—and the Creed 
which bears the name of St. Atha- 
nasius, fourteen times a year! These 
are all compendiums of ancient be- 
lief ; and placed as they are, in rank 
and frequency, next to the holy Scrip- 
tures themselves, can they have been 
otherwise regarded than as so many 
safe and sullable, if not necessary, 
aids in interpreting the word of in- 
spiration ! 

Shall I be told from the Eighth 
Article, that the three Creeds were 
retuined,expressly because they “may 
be proved by most certain warrants 
of holy Scripture !”—-Doubtiess, re- 
currence to holy Scripture was the 
vital principle of the Reformation. 
But it is one thing to have recourse 
to Scripture supremely, and quite 
another to resort to it exclusively. In 
repairing the breaches of our Sion, 
ihe former rule never was out of 
view; but our Reformers have prov. 
ed, by their conduct, that they esteem- 
ed the latter practice imprudent and 
uusale. They clearly felt that, while 
aiuiquity was to be tried by Scripture, 
Scripture was to be elucidated by an- 
Uguily ; and that a proportionate re- 
gard tothe paramount authority of 
the one, and the subordinate but most 
important aid of the other, could 
tlone form that well-ins:ructed scribe, 


Who, like an householder, should 


“bring forth from his treasures things 
hew and old.” 

But, in reality, we are much less 
Concerned with the intention of our 
Reformers than with the result of the 
labour In which they were employed. 
Whatever might be their intention, 
they Were but instruments in the hand 
of Providence. Possibly some among 
them might have wished to bring 
the work toa very different issue. If 
Cranmer has not been misreprescnt- 
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ed, such was his design ; and had 
Providence prolonged the life of Ed- 
ward, the attempt would scarcely 
have been made in vain. The true 
character, therefore, of the English 
Church is not that which either 
Cranmer or Edward wished to give 
her, but that which was Impressed 
upon her by the unseen hand of Hea- 
ven, and of which the same overrul- 
ing Power has kept her in possession 
to the present day. | 

Her true character can, of course, 
be learned only from herself. Des- 
lined to impress a people, to exhibit 
the vital truths and saving influences 
of the Christisn religion publicly and 
permanently to millions, her purpose 
must be accomplished chiefly by ber 
public ordinances, These are emi- 
nently the vebicle of her spirit and 
the organ of her speech. By these 
alone could she effectually announce 
herself to the mass of individuals 
who, in successive generations, have 
run their earthly course within the 
sphere of her influence. 

Now, who that bears this voice can 
doubt what it conveys? Who that is 
capable of the most common obser- 
vation, Cai question, that in all which 
defines Christian faith, or expresses 
Christian piety, the public ordinances 
of the English Church employ the 
language, and consequently convey 
the sense, of Christian antiquity ? 
The unremitting inculcation of en- 
cient faith has been noticed. The well. 
informed reader need not be told, 
that our public prayers are chiefly 
those which were either composed 
or collected by the pious Gregory 
before the close of the sixth century.* 
In our Daily Service little occurs 
which Is not actually ancient, and 
nothing which is not in unison with 
antiquity. Where recent composi- 
tion was thought necessary, the more 
ancient parts afforded a standard, 
from which, in:such a case, it was 
not possible to deviate, Even mi- 


* See Milner’s Hist. of the Church. Vol: 
Ill. p. $8. edit. 1812. 
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nuter circumstances were carefully 
kept in correspondence with the ve- 
nerable substance. Tiuus we have the 
Same responsive forms; the same 
commemorative celebrations ;—in a 
word, our public services cominually 
present to us the maturest piety of 
the Christian Church reduced to the 
simplicity of a still earlier period.— 
Were a Christian of the third or 
fourth generation to revisit the earth 
and be present at our public worship, 
what difference would be find except 
that which arose from improved taste 
and a modern dialect ? 

Jt is in vain then to cavil at the Ap- 
pendix, tor asserting that the Church 
of England * inculcates an undeviat- 
ing reverence for pious antiquity,” 
and that ** she systematically resorts 
to the concurrent sense of the Church 
Catholic, both for assistance in the 
interpretation of the sacred text. and 
for her guidance in those matters of 
religion which the text has left at 
large.” Since this Is nothing more 
than what our Church literally and 
habitually practises, her daily service 
is the substantiation of all that Is 
ascribed to her inthe Appendix. She 
there, without intermission, exem- 
plifies, as well as announces, in a way 
as impressive as it is unequivocal, 
what in her judgment belongs, not 
merely to religious excelience, but 
to religious prudence and safety. 

The Church of England, therefore, 
does much more than resort to anti- 
quity asa standard. She continually 
labours to form her children by this 
model. It is, in fact, the miould, by 
which, from the first tenderness of 
infancy, she strives to fashion their 
minds and hearts. The spirit of the 
ancient Church breathes around them 
in the rite of Baptism ; the dialect 
of the ancient Church mingles with 
their first lispings in the Catechism, 
And from their earliest attendance 
on public worship, what impression 
can they derive from ancient creeds, 
ancient prayers, and ancient obser- 
vauces, but that of instinctive attach- 
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ment and almost implicit Veneration} 
I say this on the supposition (hat - 
contrarious influence proceeds from 
the pulpit. To what extent, or in 
what variety of forms, COUNEraction 
of this kind may exist, I pretend ny 
to calculate. But whatever may be 
the effect of discordant guidance 
within, or of rival attractions from 
without, both the aim and tendency 
of the Church of England remain yp. 
questionable. As far as the spirit of 
her public service is imbibed, it cay 
be no other than the spirit of catholic 
antiquity. 

It this be a true statement of the 
spirit and practice of the English 
Church, it only remains to be asked 
whether, in toils view, we are led by 
just Cousequence to your correspon. 
dent’s final deduction ; that is, whe 
ther the Church of England, possess. 
ing such properties and pursuung 
such ends. must, to be consistent, 
sanction the disseminating of the Ho 
ly Scriptures amony those only wio 
have leisure and abilities to examine 
the records of antiquity ?—J answer 
without hesitation, that so far from 
this being a fair deduction, the pre 
mises, If considered with attention, 
will be found to warrant the directly 
opposite conclusion. Instead of the 
Church of England being bound, ly 
ber deference for antiquity, to with 
hold the sacred volume from thos 
Wio cannot have access to the earilt? 
luminaries, her own steady reflexions 
of the brightest beams of those lum 
naries entitle her, not only to perm 
but encourage,the sober and pious use 
of the holy Scriptures unreservedly 
among all her faithful members. 

The Appendix, it should be 0 
served, no where intimates, ‘hi 
the Church of England sends bet 
members, generally, to seek guid 
ance for themselves in the records 
of antiquity. What is said on thi 
point has express reference to“ 
pable individuals ;” and even with 
respect to these, it is the right which 
is insisted on rather than the dU) 
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Tne intellectual and well educated 
will naturally desire to * know the 
gertalmty of those things wherein 
they have been instructed 5” and to 
sucn, were express admonitions want- 
ing, the example of the Church of 
Eoyland wouid sufficiently shew what 
she considers the more excellent, if 
pot rather the only prudent or safe 
way. But to the great body of her 
members, she herself affords the 
training best fitted to their capacity. 
Vinceatius Lirinensis, as quoted in 


the Appendix, deems it necessary to 


cousult antiquity only, or at least 
chiefly, respecting the rule of faith. 
Tie Church of England so exhibits 
the ancient faith, as to supply that 
necessity in all ordinary cases. They 


who constanuy and cordially join in 


her public service, become by that 


| meas virtual pupils of antiquity. 


The spi it which they imbibe, as was 
already intimated, can be no other 
than that of ancient faith and piety, 
Which, id proportion to its progress, 
removes them from the class of “the 


Puplearned and unstable,’? and more 


aid more secures them from being 
“carried about with every wind of 
doctrine.”? 

_ This result might be questioned, 
if extent of knowledge were indis- 
peusuble to steadfastness in religion ; 
bul experience has fully shewn, that 
the affectionate reception of a very 
icw elementary truths, united with a 
prevalent liking for that which tends 
to purify the heart, rather than for 
that which stimulates curiosity, or 
gratifies vanity, will give to the plain- 
ést mind a solidity, a consistency, and 
an aversion to novelty, which the 
highest intellectual acquirements 
could not of themselves confer. 

For such salutary training what 
Mure suitable instrumentality exists 
on earth than the Sunday Morning 
Service of the Church of England ? 
n what other human instance (if, in- 
deed, that of which we speak can be 
ealied human,) at so small expense 
to the understanding have the same 
depth of thought, the same elevation 
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of feeling, the same compass of moral. 
wisdom been exhibited to the mind 
and heart? To relish the matter of 
our service is to possess piety; to 
digest it is to acquire wisdom ; to 
breathe iis spirit is to be as per. 
fect as can consist with mortality. 
It is, in truth, a school of the highest 
and holiest wisdom ; but a schooi in 
which proyress Is made, not by depth 
of research, but by depth of humility, 
sobriety, and devotion. Without 
these the profoundest learning avails 
nothing. To the attainment of these, 
want of learning ts no hindrance. If 
there be an upright mind, that grace 
which is made perfect in weakness 
wili not fail to inspire ail necessary 
disposiuons. 

He, therefore, who has been taught 
in this school, is in po danger of 
‘‘wresting the Scripture to his own 
destruction.” His religion involves 
nothing which creates  seli-confi- 
dence, or fosters vanity—nothing 
sceptical, disputatious, or unwisely 
curious. The habit of his mind, 
without being slavish, is submissive. 
In his thoughts the mysteries of the 
Gospel are associated with all that 
is awful and venerable: those parts 
of holy Scripture, therefore, which in 
less established minds awaken inqui- 
ries not to be solved by man, instead 
of exercising his reasoning powers, 
impress his heart and excite his ado- 
ration. But while he reveres that 
which is deep, he delights in that 
which is devotional ; and he rejoices 
to find, that this latter character, in 
some form or other, belongs to the 
much larger part of the sacred vo- 
lume. He accordingly feels, with 
unutterabie pleasure, that as his piety 
becomes deeper, his perceptions 
brighten; and grateful to all-dispos- 
ing Providence for “the calling 
wherein he has been called,” he has 
no higher ambition than to apprehend 
more vividly, and love more devoted- 
ly, the invisible realities and impe- 
rishable excellences which the page 
of Inspiration places befero tho eye 
ef his mner man 
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Such being the effects which the 
Church of England aims at produc- 
Ing, and which she does actuaily pro- 
duce, when nothing in the character, 
conduct, or circumstances of the in- 
dividual neutralizes ber influence, or 
counteracts her discipiine, how could 
it be imagined that the very princi. 
pies whicn lead to that result should 
enjoin her to act as if no such result 
was expecied? Vhis contradiction 
would be chargeable if the Church of 
England, while recurring to the aid 
of anuquity for bringing her mem- 
bers to maturity, shouid think her- 
self bound by that recurrence to 
treat them as spiritual infants. 

The Churco of Rome acts in this 
respect, with perfect consistency : 
every circumstance in her worship 
and ln her discipline tends profess- 
edly to keep her children in perpe. 
tual infancy; and by what possibie 
Means could she more effectuatiy 
frustrate that purpose, than by allow- 
ing general access to a Standard, 
owned by herself to be Divine, yet 
variously added to, in her doctrine, 
and obviously overiooked in her prac- 
tice! The Church of England, on the 
contrary, addresses ali her members 
in the language of St. Paui— Be 
not children tn understanding : in 
wickedness be ye childrens but in 
understanding be ye men ;”—using 
the aid of anuquity, not to subjugate, 
but to “strengthen and settle” her 
disciples ; to throw the clearest pos- 
sible light on the Sacred Text, but 
hot to add one particle to its sub- 
Stance; and insisting on nothing, 
either in principle or practice, which 
might not challenge, instead of 
shrinking from, the joint test of rea- 
son and Scripture. The Church of 
England is not only consistent in 
counienancing the general use of 
holy Scripture, but does so, perhaps, 
on juster grounds than any other 
Christian communion: nor, in one 
word, could the Church of Rome be 
more at war with herself, in circulat- 
ing the Sacred Volume, than the 
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Church of England would be, in with. 
hoiding it. 

Having replied, I trust sufficiently, 
to your correspondent’s most form). 
dabie charge, I proceed to remar, 
on a very few of his more direct gb. 
jections. 

When your correspondent asserts 
that the thirty-nine “ Articles are 
completely silent’? on the subject of 
the Appendix, I presume he mug 
have torgotten the well-known Clause 
in the Twentieti Article, (one of the 
four referred to by himself,) which 
ascribes to the Church * authority ig 
controversies of faith.’?—The fryj. 
less attempts to prove this passage 
an interpolation, shew in what ligit 
ithas been Usually regarded. It may, 
perhaps, be questioned whether tive 
church, whose authority 1s asserted, 
be our national church, or the church 
catholic. Vhe language of the Ari- 
cle seems to intimate the latter, Bu, 
in either way, it confirms the doc 
trine of the Appendix. For with 


what reason or consistency could al 
thority in matters of faith be claimed 


by a national church, or even bya 
general council, if preportionably 
higher authority were not supposed 
to attach to the concurrent sense d 
the church catholic through succes 
sive ages? 

Your correspondent truly observes 
that the argument derived from the 
Act of the First of Elizabeth isd 
great imporiance to Mr. Jebb’s put 
pose ; since, by so distinct a recog? 
tion of the four first general councils 
not only the leading point of author 
tative reference to antiquity Is st 
blished, but the antiquity in which v1 
Church of England reposes con 
dence isso definedas to free the que 
tion from much serious embarrass 
ment. Your correspondent tus 
however, that he has dispossessed : “ | 
Jebb of this vantage ground, merel} 
asserting that the recognition ° he 
four-first general councils was oo 
dental ; and that at most It wes hol 
nected with only one half of the #" 
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subject > namely, discipline 5 having 





he «pothing whatever to do with the 

doctrines of the Church,” Had your 
y correspondent reflected fora moment, 
i. he could not have hazarded this last 
rk position : he would have seen that a 


b- rule for ascertaining heresies must 
| not only be connecied, but zdentified, 
S with the doctrines of the Church. 
> Heresies, in the language of the 
of ' Church, are tenets contrary to faith. 
Tne standard, therefore, by which 





: > they are to be tried, can be no other 
he than the rule of faith. Let your 
ch correspondent advert to this self-evi- 
in dent truth, and then ask his own un- 
it- derstanding, in what manner the de- 
ge fm cisions of the four first general coun- 
it Fee cils could have been more expressly 
ayy adopted, as a rule of faith for the 


be i Church of England, subordinate to 






































































































































uF " the Scripture alone, than by making 
ch i them, next to holy Scripture the 
i test, by which offenders against faith 
u, Je were to be definitively convicted. 
op» Me But your correspondent says, that 
ith ) this was done “ only incidentally.” If 
sll © he means that it was done without 
ied parade; as a thing of course, for 
Va which there was no need ofassigning 
bly reasons, his assertion would be true in 
sed point of fact, but it would not serve 
of + his purpose. In such a case, not to 
5: / explain, is indirectly to declare that 
explanation is not necessary. If he 
es means by incidental, adventitious, or 
the } inno respect vital, he mistakes the 
af / ature of the case; for what could 
mn be more vital, than the test which 
rn | Was to distinguish between the faithful 
ils, and the heretical ? If he who dis- 
ori sented in matters of faith from those 
sta councils was to be judged a heretic, 
the | to agree with them was necessary to 
nf Constitute a true believer. Agree- 
res ment, therefore, with the four first 
ass" general councils, if not explicit, im- 
1st, Plicit—if not intentional, virtual—is 
Mr. | Made obligatory upon every member 
ly by of the English Church. Whether 
the she was right in thus adopting a se- 
incl condary rule of faith, subsidiary to 
con holy Scripture, they who doubt may 
hole Christ. Obsery. No. 174. 
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inquire. But that sucha subordi- 
nate rule of faith was adopted, and, 
with respect to its moral or spiritual 
force, never after rescinded, is not 
matter of doubtful disputation, but 
of historical certainty. 

I will mention but one particular 
more. Your correspondent is of 
opinion that the canon of 1571, which 
is quoted in the Appendix, rather 
“recommends” than absolutely incul- 
cates “the study of the catholic fa- 
thers and ancient bishops.” But 
will the language of the canon bear 
this interpretation ? As literally trans- 
lated inthe Appendix, it runs thus: 
“ Let preachers teach nothing to be 
religiously held and believed by the 
people, except that which is agreea- 
ble to the doctrine of both Testa- 
ments, and which has been deduced 
from that very doctrine, by the an- 
cient fathers and catholic bishops.’’* 
It will not be said that the study of 
the holy Scripture is here only re- 
commended, and not absolutely in- 
culcated. Yet, what applies to the 
one, must hold good respecting the 
other; for in no form of expression 
could the two studies have been 
more equally enjoined. In truth, so 
far is the canon from making the 
study of the holy Scripture alone 
obligatory, and the study of the fa- 
thers merely optional, that if there 
be any difference of force in the ex. 
pressions, the balance is in favour of 
that which, of course, was felt to be 
the weaker side. Public teaching is 
to accord with the doctrine of the 
Old or New Testament; but it is 


* I transcribe the original canon from 
Dr. Routh’s preface to his valuable work, 
Reliquie Sacre; and I am happy to find, 
in the few introductory words, such a re- 
cognition of its imperative force, as might 
be looked for from so learned a student of 
antiquity. ‘ Pracipit sancta ecclesia nos- 
tra sacerdotibus suis ne Quip unguam do. 
ceant pro concione quod a populo religiose 
ienert et credi velint nisi quod consentaneum 
sit doctrine Veteris aut Novi Testamenti, 
quodque ex illa ipsa doctrind catholici patres 
et veteres episcopi Collegerint.” 
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actually fo de that which has been 
deduced trom holy Scripture by ca- 
thohe fathers and ancient bishops. 
There is not the remotest intenuon 
to attach weight to this difference. 
The remark is made, to shew more 
clearly the unfoundedness of your 
correspondent’s view of the canon. 
Nothing could be more absurd than 
to suppose any design of depreciating 
the primary rule; but nothing can 
be more evident than the enforce- 
ment of a subordinate rule, obligato. 
ry in its due proportion, because 
deemed indispensabie to the ade- 
quate exposition and application of 
the written oracles of God. 

Thave now noticed as much of 
your correspondent’s remarks as 
seemed to me to need an answer. 
But | cannot dismiss the subject 
without expressing my Conviction 
that, however Mr. Jebb’s Appendix 
May occasion controversy, its design 
is practical, not controversial; is 
aim being most clearly to excite an 
inquiry at once temperate, pious, and 
Jearned, into the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics and radical principles of 
the English church. 

Such an investigation, at all times 
interesting and important, may now, 
perhaps, be more than ever called 
for, not merely by the exigencies of 
the Church more immedistely con- 
cerned, but by the general interest of 
“pure and undefiled religion.” Is 
there not reason to apprehend that 
the solidity and depth of religion less 
and Jess keep pace with its profes- 
sion? What is called the religious 
world increases daily in activity, ad- 
Vances into publicity, and is even in 
s0me sort becoming fashionable. But 
from these new circumstances, will it 
Not become more and more difficult, 
and perhaps, in the feeling of each 
ising generation, less and less im. 
portant, distinctly to mark the boun- 
dary between the two territories 
which were once so widely separated ? 

In the mean time, the spirit of re- 
ligious dissent rapidly gains ground. 
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The once modest sectary, embolden. 
ed by daily accession of numbers, no 
longer keeps terms with the Rise. 
lishment. Eager to bring his cause 
as well as himself, into the front ranks 
of the community, be cannot Patient. 
ly endure that those ranks shouid be 
preoccupied by an uNnCcOMpromisir 
rival. Disdaining reserve and re. 
nouncing courtesy, he openly antic). 
pates, at no distant period, such a 
resistless ascendency of party ag 
shall, like a whelming tide, sweep 
the church establishment from her 
deepest foundations.* 

While passions are thus growing 
into violence, and sustaining princi. 
ples, it may be feared, not gaining 
strength, can just blame attach « 
him who asks whether something of 
a fixed and settled nature may not 
be discoverable amidst the increasing 
agitation ;——some peacetul haven, 
where the heart at least may find a. 
chorage and shelter against rising 
billows and blackening tempests? It 
is the cbject of the Appendix to point 
out such an asylum. It aims at 
shewing that the Church of Englund 
affords a shelter against “ varying 
winds of doctrine,” peculiar to her. 
seif, and accessible to all her faithful 
children. It explains the nature of 
this asylum, that it consists in that 
substance of catholic faith and piety 
which the Church of England derives 
from the truest sources, holds in 
common with the brightest lumina 
ries, and through which she adheres 
to that mystical Reck, whose stabill- 
ty, through the Divine promise, is 
firmer than the pillars of heaven. To 
this interesting object Mr Jebb has 
wished to call attention, that, instead 
of being pronounced upon by preju: 
dice or passion, it may be brought to 
the test of dispassionate reason and 
true Christian philosophy. 

Let not, then, insidiousness be 
suspected, when only truth 3 
sought and_ edification intended. 

* See the Eclectic Review for \# 
1815—pp. 436 and 456. 
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1816. ] Eclectic Review on the 
Above all, let it not be imagined that 
the sacred dignity of the Scripture is 
pazarded, by the respect for catholic 
agreement which the Appendix re- 
commends. The rivalship is not 
between holy Scripture and the 
yoice of the catholic church ; but 
between the voice of the catholic 
church and private individual con- 
secture. Lhe Scripture is, in no 
respect, a parly in the dispute : the 
point at issue iS, NOt whether the 
Scripture shall be heard, but how its 
yoice may be most surely interpret- 
ed; and the subject resolves itself 
into this question : Whether in a 
path of acknowledged difficulty, and 
{if an inspired Apostle is to be be- 
lieved) not wholly without danger,” 
it is wiser to trust to My own obser- 


 yation of its bearings, or to attend to 


S way: walk ye in tt,” 





the united report of innumerable pre- 


| cursors, who were bound together by 
the same interest, animated by the 


same spirit, brought to the same 


happy termination, and, being dead, 


yet speak with one accordant and 
harmonious voice——* JZhis ts the 
AMICUS. 


— 2a 


‘bo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


' Tue Eclectic Review for the last 


month, on those publications which 
itenttles * Tracts on Baptismal Re- 
generation,” avers, that * one of the 
reasons assigned by the ejected minis- 
ters, at the Restoration, for refusing 
to sign this declaration, is this ; That 


the Book of Commen Prayer teaches 


the doctrine of reat baptismal regene- 
ration, and certain salvation con- 
sequent thereupon.” Assuming it 
therefore as certain, that these eject- 
ed ministers were infallibly right; 
and that this wus and is the doctrine 
of the Church of England, whatever 
proof may be adduced from the Arti- 


cles, Liturgy, and Homilies to the 


‘‘Sontrary ; they pronounce, ex cathe- 
dra, that the Bishop of Lincoln, and 


* 2 Pet. iii. 


16. 


Question of Regencration. 
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Dr. Mant, &c. are consistent church- 
men; that Dr. Mant has fully proved 
bis point; and that Messrs. Bid. 
dulph, Scott, and Bugg are inconsis- 
écmt churchmen. 

. As this Review professedly main- 
tains evangelical doctrine, and somee 
times pleads very ably in support of 
it, this decision may appear to some 
readers somewhat extraordinary; but, 
in fact, it very Consistently arises out 
of their system, If proposed as a 
scrifitural question, they would go 
beyond those churchmen, who deny 
that baptism is regeneration, or any 
thing inseparably connected with it. 
They would even maintain, that the 
doctrine is antiscrifitural and fropfiish: 
but their ebject, (at least that of the 
writers of this article, and some 
other articles from month to month 
in that Review,) is to convince their 
readers, that the Church of England 
is antiscriftural and frofiish; and 
therefore must be removed, in order 
to make way for scriptural Chris- 
tianity. 

Now, in attempting to accomplish 
this object, they readily perceive, 
(which indeed requires no great sa- 
gacity,) that the Bishop of Lincoln, 
Dr. Mant, and that whole party, are, 
unintentionally indeed, but effectually, 
their coadjutors; and they gladly 
hail them as such. Let these learn- 
ed men but once establish their posi- 
tion, that baptismal regeneration is 
the only regeneration to be expected, 
‘or indeed possible, on earth :’’ let 
the public mind be once fully con- 
vinced, that this is the real doctrine 
of the Church of England; and 
things are then effectually prepared 
for carrying the design against the 
Established Church, of these Eclec. 
tic Reviewers, into full effect. The 
mine is formed, and all is got ready 
for the explosion. For, in the pre- 
sent state of society in this country, 
the public mind will not be brought 
to believe, that this doctrine is scrif- 
tural, but the contrary. In propor- 
tion as information, scrifptural infor- 
mation, is communicated to the bulk 
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of the inhabitants in other respects, 
will be the degree of conviction that 
the Church of England is antiscrif- 
tural; and this conviction once ge- 
nerally produced, the rest of the 
work will soon be completed. 

But Messrs. Biddulph, Scott, and 
Bugg, very much stand in the way 
of this conviction being generally 
produced ; and their arguments are 
much more easily mistated, and 
treated with disdain, than solidly an- 
swered, Should these writers pre- 
vail, it may yet be found that the 
Church of England 1s scrif#itural and 
evangelical in her doctrine and wor- 
ship, a grand instrument in the hand 
of God in promoting Spiritural reli- 
gion in the land, and deserving of the 
steady support of all the true friends 
of that best of causes. As a scrifitu- 
ral question, therefore, the Review- 
ers would most decidedly agree with 
these writers, that baptism is not re- 
generation: but as it is a question 
concerning the doctrine of the Es- 
tablished Church, they consider and 
treat them as their hinderers and 
opposers; and would have it be- 
lieved, that they must needs labour in 
vain. Can any man, then, be so blind- 
ed by prejudice, as not to see whom 
the most unfriendly of the Dissenters 
consider as their coadjutors (how- 
beit these mean not so,) and whom 
as their ofifronents 2? Can it be doubt- 
ful, whose labours tend to sudver, 
and whose to establish and uphold, 
the church as by law established ? 

3. % 


~<a = 


JOURNEY TOSWITZERLAND,THROUGH 
HOLLAND AND GERMANY. 


(Continued from p. 228.) 


My morning journey ended at 
Nachstadt, a small place, in which I 
found a very good and clean inn ; and 
where I ate some of the best craw- 
fish I ever saw, just caughtin aclear 
stream that runs through the village, 
like the Brassu, at Coligni, three 
Jeagues from Geneva. The wine is 
every where the growth of the envi- 


through Germany. 


(J une, 


rons; and though not equal to the 
old Hock, which grows at Hockheim 
between Mentz and Frankfory i 
really excellent. We started wi 
the inn before three o’clock, 
before us a hard afternoon’s Work 
and mountains to ascend, not pleasing 
like those of the morning, but chiefe 
over rocky roads, such indeed as 
obliged the drivers to take each ap 
additional horse to their Carriage, 

It will be remembered that y 
travelling Companions were ap old 
Dutch lady, married and settled 
Geneva, and her grand-daughter: 
with whom we live on very sociable 
pleasant terms. 

Refreshed by my dinner, J deter. 
mined to ascend the mountain on foot, 
and set out from the inn a querer of 
an hour before the carriages. As | 
ascended constantly I preserved the 
distance I thus gained, but so as po 
to lose sight of my party ; and when 
I got to the top of one of the bills 
the carriages were generally at the 
foot of it. 
mit, it was near half-past five o’clock, 
I had walked more than two hours 
over very fatiguing ground ; and this, 
added to my morning s walk, made 
me desirous of getting into my car 
riage again. However, as the evening 
and the place I had reached were 
very tempting, notwithstanding the 
toil of the mountain, I indulged my- 
self with a farther walk of a lew 
hundred yards, till it should come in 
sight. I looked first, as I alwaysdid 
whether there were no other rou, 
lest I should mistake my way. | 
saw none before me but that which 
I pursued. My eye missed one that 
turned short to the right hand, jus 
on the summit of the mountail, a 
which, descending at once into a hot 
low valley, disappeared from tt 
view. I went on letsurely o # 
pleasing turf, between trees planted 
here and there; and, sure of being 
soon overtaken by my people, | st 
pled not to follow the windings of the 
path before me. The sun 
gliding down fast, the sky was se 
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and pure, and I quietly enjoyed the 
scene lost in meditation, 

Meanwhile, the coachman and my 
ervabt; who was sitting on the box 
yith him, having always seen me 
before them at the distance of 300 
yr 400 yards, were certain I had 
ken the right turning. Supposing, 
however, I might be glad to get into 
the carriage again, they quickened 
the pace of the horses, and still more 
when darkness began to spread. Not 
overtaking me, they supposed that I 
had determined to walk quite to 
Schwallback, and that I had taken 
short cuts) When they arrived at a 
village called Kemmel (only one 
Jeague distant from Schwallback ) 
where the Coachman intended rest- 
ing for the night, it being then pitch 
dark, they inquired for me at the first 
house in the village, then at another, 
then ata third; and hearing no ti- 
dings, they made then no doubt of my 
having pushed on to Schwallback, 
and hastened thither alter me, as fast 
as they could, without danger. They 
arrived there at about seveno’clock ; 
and finding that I had been no where 
seen, they were in great consterna- 
tion. Ihave since heard that my ser- 
vant was almost distracted, especially 
when the landlord of the inn informed 
him that the environs were, at night, 
extremely unsafe, and thata gang of 
banditti had lately infested the neigh- 
bourhood, and broke open some 
houses ; insomuch that all the inhabi- 
tants were obliged to mount guard, 
and patrole, eight of them, in turn, 
every night. My servant instantly 
called for a horse, and declared he 
would ride, and not return, till he 
had found his master. He took one 
of my pistols; and the landlord, hav- 
ng mounted his own brother upon 
another horse, provided him with a 
flambeau. They directed their course 
tu that part of the country where it 
Was thought most probable I might 
have wandered ; my servant halloo- 
ing out my name over the fields and 
woods through which they went, and 
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his companion always checking him, 
Jest he should be heard by the ban- 
ditti, and they should both be mur- 
dered, 

Where was I during this time ? 
After having gone forward, as | said, 
slowly, a few hundred yards, admiring 
the enchanting scene before me, 
while the setting sun was reflecting 
its last rays on a most romantic 
country, 1 turned round to look for 
the carrluge : not seeing it, I stopped 
for two minutes, and then thinking 
the coachmai was breathing his 
horses after the last steep hill, and 
was also settling with the driver of 
the additional horse he had required, | 
wenton again after having once more 
looked round and taken my observa- 
ions. Here 1 wish much for the 
pen of the author of the Romance of 
the Forest, to paint, vot the object of 
my fancy, but the reality of my own 
Situation. I walked on for half a 
mile further, without a suspicion of 
what was my real situation, As the 
sup sunk behind the horizon, a cool 
breeze sprung up, and treated me 
with a species of music through the 
foliage of which I am _ particularly 
fond. No other noise was to be 
heard : not a creature, man nor beast, 
to be seen. I began at length to feel 
cold and tired, and became impa- 
tient for the carriage. I stopped ; 
walked back a couple of hundred 
yards to meet it, and shorten the 
way ; but, alas, no carriage appeared, 
nor was to appear for me that evening 
I grew extremely uneasy and alarm- 
ed. I then for the first ime began 
strongly to suspect that1 had missed 
the right road at some turning, and 
that the carriage had been going frum 
me, for more than an hour. I left 
the path in which I had been pro- 
ceeding, and ran across a large tract 
of ploughed land, thinking the un- 
seen road might lie on the other side. 
In this I was disappointed: the 
ploughed land continued as far as my 
eye could reach; and, fearing that 
I might lose the carriage by having 
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left the road in which I had been 
moving, Iran back to it; but no dis- 
tant sound of a wheel was to be 
heard: and what rendered my situa- 
tion still more unpleasant was, that | 
could not hope for more than a quar- 
ter of an hour of day-light. It was 
most urgent to determine on what I 
was to do. Should I follow the road 
in which I was? Or should I run 
across the country for the chance of 
meeting witn another tract which 
might, or might not, prove the right 
one? In this state of anxiety, I heard 
at some distance In the forest the 
faint sound of a shepherd’s horn 
calling his cattle. I ran towards the 

uarter from which the sound came, 
with all the speed [I could muster; 
and when [ thought myself within 
hearing, I hallooed with my whole 
strength. The horn sounded again, 
but more faintly, and from a different 
quarter. The wind had deceived 
me. I ran swiftly the other way; 
and, with a loud voice, called out in 
German for assistance. I listened 
with an anxious and attentive ear, but 
heard only my own voice echoed in 
the forest. ‘ihe horn sounded no 
longer. It is likely that the shep- 
herd had been frightened, and had 
retired to his lonely cot. Ihad then 
just light enough to distinguish a 
large opening which led into a long 
and deep forest of pines, and which, 
seeing no other, [ stiil flattered my. 
self might be the right road. I ran 
towards it, andentered it. The wind 
was then high, and the night became 
dark. I walked forward rapidly, try- 
ing all the while to compose myseif, 
and te use my whole judgment to 
extricate myself, if possible, from 
so unpleasant a situation. | had no 
money about me, having left it in the 
carriage. I had no arms, except an 
enormous club stick, which I must 
have used as my weapon of defence 
in case of need. J ran forward for se- 
veral minutes at a time, occasivnally 
stopping to listen to some imaginary 
sound; but whenever I did, I found 
fhe only noise which was audible was 
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that of the wind, and its sounds were 
so melancholy that they did not 
serve to cheer my spirits, After | 
had wandered some time in this 
dreary and deep solitude, I distingy 

heard a cart advancing towards me, . 
li wasa labourer driving a team of 
oxen tohis home. & Pray, my good 
friend,”’ said I, * assist me ; you see 
a stranger who has lost his way. Ap 
Tin the road to Schwallback 2?” « Yo, 
are a great way out of it,” exclaimed 
the man. ‘It is quite to the other 
side (pointing towards the fieids;) 
you must get out of the forest as soon 
as you Can, else you will be Quite 
lost.” “Can you come with me, 
honest friend, and put me in the 
right road? Ill reward you hand. 
somely.’? “I have not time,” ap. 
swered he angrily; taking me,[ 
presume, for some deserter roving 
about the country. I was forced to 
be contented, and hastily made my 
way back out of the forest. 1 took 
the direction he had given me, 
which he would not confirm, though 
I called out to him repeatedly to 
know whether [ was right. I ran 
along a sort of road straight forwards 
for half an hour, when the road lost 
itself in pioughed land. My anxiety 
and the violent exercise had mate 
me extremely hot. My clothes were 
thoroughly wet with perspiration; 
and the wind was at the same time, 
high, bleak, and cold. I was aftad 
of suffering, if I stood still; but! 
knew no longer which way to go. By 
the light of the stars I endeavoured 
to discover sume distant steeple, of 
house, or coitage. It was all in vain: 
I saw only a confused mass of bills 
and hollows; and I heard only the 
wind’s awful sound moaning through 
the deep woods which surrounded 
me. In running to and fro in faint 
hopes of making some discovery, # 
least of finding a place where I coult 
lie down for the night, 1 stumbled 
over the root of a tree, and fell 
the ground. I was afraid ! had 
broken the picture of my belove 

companion, which J had hid as ¥¢ 
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as I could in my clothes, lest, if stopt 
-, the forest, I should be robbed of 
: aa for want of money ; bul 1t was 
pot burt. All at once, asl was des- 
pairing of finding a house that night, 
[heard at some distance behind me, 
roceeding out of a hollow ground 
covered with treess and which I had 
| passed before, the heavy biow of an 
axe on a piece of timber, and the 
parking of a dog at the same time : 


¥ 


| flew towards the welcome sound ; 
Z and feeling my Way with my hands 
hs (for | could not see.) I descended inte 
the hollow ground, where | found 
five or six miserable hovels, which 
Fat that moment | viewed as the most 
deligitful spectacle that had ever 
| met my eyes. I knocked at the 
first door, which was opened by 
/a poor woman. I made her un- 
“derstand my situation, and she in- 
‘yited me in. She was sitting with 
‘two young children, in a little room 
Sabout six feet square on the bare 
earth, where she had been lighting 
‘some dry turf. This wretched hole 
'was the antichamber to another, in 
“which stood an earthern stove which 
/ she was now heating from the out- 
‘side. This inner hole was floored 
F with broken stones, and contained 
"asainst the bare wall of stone andmud 
"apoor miserable bed. In the mid: 
die, hung from the low ceiling an iron 
hook, to which was suspended the 
lamp that she lighted to receive me. 
Awarm place was a treasure to me 
atthat moment. I applied my back 
to the stove, and in a quarter of an 
hour, my clothes were dried, and I 
yself felt recovered.—Could she 
Procure a man to conduct me to 
Schwallback, and how far was it? 
Hier man, she said, would conduct me 
thither: it was not above a couple 
of leagues, (it was then eight 
clock :) he was gone to a neigh. 
Pouring yillage, and would soon be 
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back. Meanwhile she told me he 
was a shepherd, and that they had 
two children, which were then rolling 
about inthe dirt. Icalled them and 
gave them some kreutzers, tosecure 
the friendship of the mother, and 
succeeded. The man soon return- 
ed, and his wife informed him ofthe 
manner in which | had introduced 
myselfto her acquainiance. Hav- 
ing armed himself with a good stick, 
he became my conductor to Schwall- 
back, leading me across fields and 
commons, to avoid the high-roady 
which, he said, was very danger- 
ous, and entreating me olten not 
to speak loud, for fear of being 
overheard by the banditti. We ar- 
rived safe atthe inn, where I found 
every body under much alarm for 
my safety. My fellow-traveller, the 
Dutch lady, expressed great concern 
on the occasion, and much pleasure 
at my return, and immediately or- 
dered some boiled wineand cinnamon 
to warm and comfort me. I stoodin 
need of cordials, for 1 was entirely 
exhausted. I had gone seven leagues 
since dinner, three of which | had 
run under much anxiety ; and I had 
just strength enough left to go up 
Stairs, and throw myself upon a 
ceuch. Some people were sent from 
the inn in quest of my servant and 
his companion, and they brought him 
back in about an hour. His joy at 
seeing me was very unequivocal, and 
the next day he constantly repeated, 
“ S’il etoit arrivé malheur a mon- 
sieur, je n’aurois jamais osé paroitre 
devant madame. J’aurois donné hier 
au soir tout au monde pour étre sur 
que monsieur n’etoit pas tué.”” 

A good supper, a bottle of wine, 
and a crown piece, made my friend 
the shepherd return home well 
pleased with his share in my adven- 
ture. 


‘To be continued.’ 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


FRASER ON SANCTIFICATION. 
(Continued from p. 511.) 

We have now arrived at the most 
co: plete and elaborate of the valua- 
ble dissertations comprised in this 
small volume. {tis that in which 
Mr. Fraser inquires into the general 
scope and purpose of the latter con- 
textof Rom. vui.; viz. verse 14—25. 
He does not recede trom a fic ld of 
severe labour and contention ; and 
he appears to us to have handled, 
with more than ordinary dexterity 
and force, that bow, which has ascer- 
tained the limited faculties of many 
rival candidates for theological celeb. 
rity. Notwithstanding the homeli- 
ness of the garb with which his inar- 
tificial pen invests the matter of his 
discussions, and without affirming 
that he has solved all the difficulties 
which involve the passage in ques- 
tion, we venture to propose this dis- 
sertation as a masterly specimen of 
comprehensive, hardy, and profound 
reasoning. Our author resorts to 
none of the subterfuges of fraud or 
weakness, but presses forward with 
circumspect boldness, and displays 
the calmness and decision of un- 
doubted ascendancy. We could wish 
the advocates of revealed truth to 
transfuse into their own style some 
of Mr. Fraser’s spirit: he has adopt- 
ed that tone of tranquil superiority 
which the excellence of their cause 
fully warrants, and which is equally 
Christian and politic, in repressing 
the insidious cavils of infidelity, or 
the crude impertinences of heresy. 

We shall accompany Mr. Fraser, 
with deliberate steps, through this 
important and interesting subject. 

He maintains, that in the chapter 
under review there is no rhetorical 
wslarynnelicnes—no assumption of 
another character, buta true and sim- 
ple delineation of the Apostle’s pre- 
sert circumstances, without figure 
or amplification. 


In the view of Mr, Fraser, 


Paul is not here personating the - 


regenerate man, and Exhibiting the 
struggle of an informed CONSCience 
with an unrenewed will; but he tee 
presents the vigorous conflict of 4 
mature saint with the remains of 
indwelling sin, In those terms of hu. 
mility, abhorrence, and grief, which 
denote the tempers of a child of God, 
and of none other. Had the Apostle, 
he argues, here represented a per: 
son living in open and allowed sin, 
or even yielding himself to the fasci. 
nation of any secret lust, there wouli 
have been reason In the hypothesis 
which some writers of the Arminiay 
and Pelaugian schools have fostered, 
But he disallows any such inferences 
from the languge employed by S, 
Paul, and conceives that it will be 
found easy toreconcile the remarks 
ble diction of this chapter, with a sta 
of Christian grace and holiness, pro 
vided we weigh, in the balance of the 
sanctuary, the attainments of the 
most eminent saint, against the per 
fect righteousness of the Divine 
Law. And herein Mr. Fraser re 
cognises the main error of his op 
ponents. They have regarded the 
description in the text as indicatived 
theconfessor’s remoteness fromevil: 
gelical obedience, from the holines 
requisite to constitute a sound be 
liever ;—-whereas St. Paul, he appre 
hends, is lamenting that remainitg 
corruption of heart which sinks evel 
faithful Christians so far below th 
level of legal perfection. And inhi 
he sees nothing to debase the bish 
morality of the evangelical code ; 
rather to elevate and enforce it. Fo 
the transgressions which St. Paul be 
wails are not against outward decel 
cy, and the very strictest rules off! 
mal religion But the delicate se™ 
which he has obtained of the spit! 
ity of God’s law, and of the purlly' 
his perfect nature, makes the Ap™ 
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tle remarkably clear-sighted to the 
detection of his own imperfections. 
Worldiy men and pharisees would 


it, be ubundantly satisfied with a recti- 
Ne tude of conduct far less exact than 
he our Apostle daily maintained. But 
ey the height of Divine knowledge 
Be giich he has gained, enables him to 
a IB take a wide and accurate survey of 
of HB shat law, so severely holy, to which 
lu He his nature must be thoroughly con- 


ch MH formed before he Can consort with 





d, HE the ungeisol light. Asun-beam, re- 
le, HP fected from the table of command- 
er ments into bis heart, has shewn him 
in, their height and depth and compre- 
cis hensiveness, as also his own insuffi- 
ld BB ™ ciency to tulfil the very least of them. 
sis | Accordingly, he bewails himself, be- 
ian Me cause he no longer overlooks the 
ed, Me motes and blemishes which disfigure 
ces Me his fairest works, and because he ts 
S. J more grieved and incommoded with 
le Me the sinful imbecility of his flesh, in 
ka [J proportion to the increaslig eaper- 
tae J ness of bis spirit to surrender itself 
pr fe Wholly to (rod. 

‘the ME «© Mr. Fraser sees nothing inconsis- 
the Me tent wifh a state of grace, in those 
pe Me eXpressions upon which so great 


stress has been laid by his antago- 
Jnisis on this question.—The Apostle 
yavows that he is carnal. But this, 





ope : 1 
the Me Mr. Fraser observes, is not equiva- 
veo! lent with being in the flesh ; a pirase, 


undoubtedly, which is applicable only 
to unconverted men. Carnality, 
pthougn it imports something of a na- 
lure contrary to holiness, may be as- 
cribed to one over whom the fleshly 
Principle does not exercise dominion. 








evel 
y the Every one may justly exclaim with 
» this he Apostle, “I am carnal,” when he 





feels Seditious lusts and disorderly 
affections stirring within his bosom, 






>; but 

For Mend striving, though with little suc- 
ulbe fem SS: (© break out into actual sin. 
ane Pies would here stop to inquire 
of fot ether it might not be allowable to 
cent MEmeec a particular meaning to. the 
ritual Word oa puivos (the reading adopted by 
rity ¢ esbaci) as contra-distinguished 
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from cépxixes. May not the former 
be considered as having a less ab- 
stract meaning than the latter, and 
as denoting rather the condition of 
being burdened with a body of flesh, 
than that of being the victim of fleshly 
passions ? This consideration would 
exhibit the Apostle as deeply affect- 
ed with the circumstance of this 
fleshly frame retaining its ancient 
pollution, even when the spiritual 
part is in a measure renewed; and 
complaining that his soul is impeded 
in ali its spiritual motigns, by the un- 
avoidable incumbrance of the body, 
It is not within our province to in- 
vestigate the reciprocal action of 
mind and body, and to estimate their 
combined operations in the produce 
tion of sin. Yet it may not be un- 
worthy of the sacred philosopher to 
pursue a speculation, highly curious 
and edifying, upon the anomalous 
appearances presented by the Chris« 
tian, in consequence of the incipient 
regeneration of the soul, while the 
reparation of the body has not yet 
begun. He is a paradox to the world, 
through the lowliness of his mind, 
contrasted with the loftiness of his 
desires and expectations; and he isa 
paradox to himself, through the holy 
energies of his renovated spirit, con- 
trasted with the inveterate baseness 
of his unrenewed flesh. 

But to return to Mr. Fraser—His 
opponents think their footing firmly 
established upon the ground of the 
next character ascribed by the Apos- 
tle to the person of whom he is treat- 
ing, that he is sold under sin. But 
our author is not staggered by the 
bold bearing of this argument. He 
insists on the impropriety of pretend- 
ing to parallel the case adduced in 
the Epistle to the Romans, with that 
of Ahab, of whom the Divine oracles 
expressly pronounce, | Kings xxl. 
25. “ There was none like unto 
Ahab, which did sell himself to work 
wickedness in the sight of the Lord.” 
He remarks that. 
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_ © As to slavery, there was a great differ- 
ence, according to the different way in 
which a man came into that state, If, in 
the course of war, a man happened to be 
taken captive, he was unwillingly a slave, 
regretted his own condition, and truly long- 
ed for deliverance: as he might expect it 
from the future successes of his proper 
lord. A man having such a disposition and 
prospect, though captivated for a season, 
might still justly reckon himself the subject 
and soldier of the lord under whose banner 
he had fought, and solace himself with the 
prospect of his working his relief. But if 
a man peacefully and voluntarily sold him- 
self, he had not the same reason to look 
for relief; and would be likely to live 
without the hope of it; without being 
anxious about his condition.” p. 246. 


This acute argument may perhaps 
be considered as deriving corrobora- 
tion from the words employed in the 
original languages, which seem to 
convey these different meanings. 
The historian, who proclaims the 
stupendous depravity of Ahab, uses 
the word 192 ¢o se// in the conjuga- 
tion Hithpael, whic! may either give 
a reflective sense to the verb, or may 
denote the frequency and intensity of 


the action. And this word is exactly 
rendered, by the Lxx. into the first 


aorist passive. Ahabis, accordingly, 
described, as spontaneously surren- 
dering himself to the power of sin, 
or as being vehement and frequent 
in the perpetrating of consummate 
wickedness. But in the case before 
us, Rom. vii. 14. xexrpaucvos, the per- 
fect or pluperfect participle passive, 
is employed by the sacred penman ; 
which denotes the simple fact of hav- 
ing been sold under sin, and does not 
necessarily intimate a gratuitous sur- 
render, or a voluntary continuance in 
bondage, or a habit of activity in the 
service of Satan. Supposing the ex- 
pression to affirm no more concern- 
ing the captive, than that he has, at 
one period or other, been sold under 
sin; might it not, in that case, be un- 
derstood to allude to the original de- 
linquency of Adam, by which he, 
with all his posterity, was sold to sin 
and Satan; from which servitude, 


on Sanctification. (Tune, 
the continued power and influence 
of the unrenewned flesh will preven, 
during this life, our complete eman, 
cipation ? And afterwards when it is 
afirmed, that he finds a law in his 
members warring against the law of 
his mind, and bringing him into Cap. 
tivity to the law of sin, may we not 
regard this as an avowal, not of hij 
being the obsequious slave of sin, 
but only of his unintermitted strug. 
gle with a power, which attempts to 
subjugate him? For if the word 
adixuaarw]ico (verse 23) designated the 
action of leading away the shackled 
prisoner, his defeat being achieved, 
would it have been coupled with 
avlispalevoumevog which represents the 
warfare as still proceeding? 

On the whole, Mr. Fraser’s yiew 
is, that the Apostle’s statement vill 
be found most applicable to a rege- 
nerate character, even where his 
phraseology may appear, to a hasty 
observation, to favour an opposite 
hypothesis. He confesses, that, by 
nature, he is the bondsman of sin, 
originally made over by the crime 
of his first parents, and guilty of hav 
ing sealed the act of surrender, by 
his own subsequent consent, in doing 
the work and receiving the wages 
of that hateful master. And, although 
the price of his redemption is now 
paid down, and he is mainly solic 
tous to accept its benefit, yet he cat 
not avail himself of it altogether, be 
cause of the opposition of his flesh. 
So long, therefore, as he continues 
thus “subject to vanity, not willing: 
ly,”? so long he “ groans within him 
self, waiting for the adoption, to Wi 
the redemption of his body.” Hi 
old master, from whose influence le 
is not yet wholly exempt, is contin 
ally sallying forth, and attempts, by 
practising on the traitorous incline 
tions of the flesh, to inveigle him 
into his former bondage. 

It was the opinion of Chrys 
tom, among others, that ver. }°° 
this chapter would be better & 
plained, by adopting a more exquisl® 
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' a sense common to that Greek verb 


e with the corresponding Hebrew my. 
© The Apostles according to this notion 
> of the word, would be understood 
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‘tis difficulty, the learned Doctor 
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meaning of the verb YW arKe then is 
ysualiy exhibited. He —— 
it to decide uflons, to choose de tberate- 
jy, Some explain it, fo seal with a 
rubseguent affirobation. L here 1s 
another interpretation of this word, 
which we would propose for the con- 


-gderation of biblical critics, and 


which seems easy and at the same 
time not inconsistent with the scope 
of the argument. The sense we 
ke notice of, to observe ; 


to confess, that owing to the car- 


> nality of his nature, and its long sub- 
 serviency to the domination of sin, he 
‘is repeatedly, and almost uncon- 
' sciously,offending. While he comes 


short of effecting what he deliberate- 


ly loves and chooses, he is evermore 


betrayed into sins and negligences, 
which his heartabjures. And thus, 


while he acknowledges the lamenta- 


ble disease of his nature, he repels 
the charge of being still a voluntary 
transgressor. But itis the flesh, his 


| unrenewed part, by which sin retains 


ahold upon him, so as to mar that 
absolute holiness of heart and con- 
versation, after which his sanctified 
spirit laboriously and ardently as- 
pires. But these various interpre- 
lations we mention with some doubt 
and hesitation as to their justice. 
Mr. Fraser enters, at great length, 
into a review of Dr. Whitby’s senti- 
ments respecting the inward man, 
represented by St. Paul as delight- 
ing in the law of God. The dilem- 
ma, in which Dr. Whitby is said to 
entangle himself, is this: He makes 
the inward man imply the spiritual 
partefour nature. Nowif this be 
so, and the Apostle declare that he 
delights in the law of Ged with his 
whole soul, how is such a delffeation 
of character to agree with the unre- 
senerate man? Embarrassed with 
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veersa little from his original course, 
and represents the inward man as 
Synony mous, not with the entire soul, 
but only with the faculty of intelli- 
gence. Reason and conscience, ac- 
cording to him, are continually 
prompting the convinced but unre- 
newed sinner to a course of holiness, 
which he cannot resolve to pursue. 
But this interpretation, it is main- 
tained, is no less contrary to sound 
philosophy, than to the distinct af- 
firmation of St. Paul. To will (writes 
the Apostle) is present with him, and 
the evil which he deth he willeth not. 
But besides this, the learned Doctor 
has no authority for making ‘he in- 
ward man equivalent with the under- 
standing, rather than with either of 
the other essential faculties, into 
which it has been judged convenient 
to distribute the immaterial part of 
the human being. No better reason 
can be alleged, than its apparent suit- 
ableness to the Doctor’s scheme of 
interpretation. But he seems not to 
have perceived, how little St. Paul 
has lent himself to this accommoda- 
tion in the phrases he thought pro- 
per toemploy. Had Dr. Whitby’s 
view been correct, we should expect 
the Apostle to have been careful, 
when detailing the acts of the inward 
man, to select verbs more suited to 
the operations of the understanding, 
than to the motions of the will and 
the affections. But instead of this, 
he has chosen a verb which, though 
very ill suited to denote the process 
of the intellectual faculty, singly 
considered, might be applied without 
impropriety to the soul when exert- 
ing its volitions, and, yet more, when 
its affections are exercised. St. Paul 
affirms that he delights in the law of 
God after the inward man. Now; this 

cannot be predicated of the under- 
standing, a faculty not susceptible or 
delight. Butifit be asserted of the 

will, though this were not strictly 

proper, the case is evinced to be 

that of a renewed nature. For no 
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stronger proof can be given ofa sanc- 
tified heart, than for the will impera- 
tively to choose that which is con- 
trary to fleshly lusts, because it is 
consonant with the law of God. Sup- 
posing the affections, however, to be 
here signified by the inward man, to 
which the verb ‘ delight” more ac- 
curately points, the proof of rege- 
neration is the highest imaginable. 
The circumstance of the affections 
being set on things above, stamps the 
child of God ; for no one can heartily 
love God without a will to be his 
obedient servant. With reference 
to worldly things, it is very possible 
to have an appetite and bias to them, 
without the consent of the will: but 
acordial delightin God, the supreme 
good, must flow from an intellectual 
perception of his excellency, and 
must draw after it an habitual sub- 
servience of the will. 

Dismissing Mr. Fraser’s animad- 
versions on Dr Whitby’s scheme, 
we proceed with his own interpreta- 
tion. He gives the core of his sen- 
timents concerning the inward man 
in these words :-— 


*‘ It means the same as the new man, or 
the soul, so far asrenewed by grace.” p. 265. 


Again—“ As to the text especially under 
our consideration, Rom. vii. 22, it has been 
observed before, that the inward man there 
must be understood, not of the soul merely, 
but of that special principle in the soul, by 
which the man delighted in the law of God ; 
and that, as distinguised from another prin- 
ciple also inthe soul, by which evil was 

resent with him. All these things make 
it appear, that by the inward man here, we 
are to understand what the Apostle calls 
elsewhere, the new man.” p. 270. 


Our readers will remark some 
inconsistency in these two state. 
ments. Inthe former citation, Mr. 
Fraser designates by she inward man, 
the renewed soul: in the latter, the 
regenerating princifile. In the drift 
and scope of his general reasonings, 
he upholds the former opinion, and 
considers that St. Paul is here des- 
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cribing his feelings and conduc 
respect to the Divine law, so 
his corrupt nature had been ma 
by a spiritual influence. 

examine these statements 
Closely. 

The inward man cannot mean the 
principle of sanctification, that seed 
of the Spirit from which all human 
holiness is derived. For it jx hot 
this principle which understands 
and chooses, and loves ; but the soul 
itself, as itis modified by this ingraft. 
ed principle. The NEW Creation cop. 
fers not a new faculty, but a ney 
quality ; and it would be a solecism 
to ascribe positive acts toa mere 
quality, though that quality be abso. 
lutely requisite to their production, 

Again, to designate the soul. 9 
far as it is transformed by interna 
grace, the inward man ; and the same 
soul, the outward man, so far asit 
remains subject to the internal jaw 
of sin, appears an unnecessary and 
unauthorized distinction,  Itisasif 
in the case of a person recoverng 
from a fever. we should assign cet 
tain acts and passions to his vigorous 
body, and certain others to his debili- 
tated body, in expressing the propor 
tion which his strength bore tohis 
infirmities. Such language would 
be correct, if applied to the oppo 
site condition of a sound and ofa 
unsound limb. And so might the 
sense Mr. Fraser attaches to the 
inward man, if some faculties d 
the soul were altogether repaired, 
while others remained wholly ¢ 
praved. But to this pernicious error 
he undoubtedly never meantto afford 
the faintest semblance of his sate 
tion ; and we are persuaded ‘hit 
the Apostle’s language, rightly op 
prehended, is equally far from §!" 
ing colour to such an_ inferené 
To us St. Paul appears to have! 
tended, by the litigated phrase " 
designate the heart or soul ; ad 
that, without any metaphysical subs 
fleties and distinctions whatsoert 
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As to the passages of Scripture, 
adduced by Mr. Fraser in support of 
his opinion, they seem to us to be 
misinterpreted, and therefore misap- 
plied. In 2 Cor. iv. : 6. (« Though 
our outward man perish, yet our In- 
ward man is renewed day by day,” 
St, Paul cannot mean, by the inward 
man, either the spiritual principle of 
holiness, or the soul so far as it is 
renewed, but the soul itself in con- 


tradistinction from the body. The 


Apostle’s meaning is demonstrated 


Q by the context to be this—that while 


he is deprived of all outward com- 
forts and necessaries, * troubled on 


every side,” “ perplexed,” “ perse- 


cuted,” * cast down,” and thus al- 
ways bearing about in the body the 


> dying of the Lord Jesus, he is con- 


stantly advancing in faith and holi- 
ness. The continual mortification of 
the flesh is a mighty instrument, 
through the blessing of God, to the 
sanctification of his Spirit. The pas- 
sage brought from Ephes. ili. 16, 17. 
equally militates against Mr. Fraser’s 


| hypothesis. 


We cannot dismiss this subject, 


| Without sugeesting the conciliatory 


application which may be made of 
this doctrine to a collateral subject, 
which has occupied the polemical 
pens of many worthy writers. It has 
been thought exceedingly difficult to 
explain the sudden change, which 
must take place upon the soul of eve- 
ty Saint, at the instant of death, in 
order to fit it for admission into that 
holy place, from which every taint of 
sinful pollution is excluded. One 
class of divines have ridiculed the 
hotion of any extraordinary process, 
by which the sanctification of the soul 
is completed, at the moment of its 
enlargement from the body, and they 
have branded such a notion with the 


stigma of maintaining a death-purga- 


tory. On the other hand, the advo- 
“ates of this derided opinion charge 
UPN their adversaries the error of 


fa | e- . . 
‘cribing to believers, an unimpeach- 


able innocence, a sinless perfection. 
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Assuming us a principle that a con- 
test is unremittingly maintained by 
the Spirnm regenerated by Divine 
grace, with the flesh not yet renewed 
by any supernatural operation, may 
not a reconciling scheme be here es- 
tablished ? The admirable Mr.Fictch- 
er afirms for himselfand his brethren; 
‘by Christian perfection we mean 
nothing but the cluster and maturity 
of the graces, which compuse the 
Christian character in the church 
militant.” He vehemently denies that 
sinless perfection, properly so Calied, 
is thought by them to be attainable, 
and apparently contends for nothing 
more than Archbishop Leighton de- 
scribes as the state of a mature be- 
liever’s obedience, “ an imperfect 
perfection :” or that evangcelicz! per- 
fection which, Bishop H»pkins avers, 
‘¢ is attainabie in this life, and indeed 
is attained by every sincere «nd up- 
right Christian.””’ The Greek word 
Tercios, Which is transiated ferfect, in 
our version of the New Testament, 
properly implies cc mpieteness ; and 
may be pronounced of any thing to 
which the finishing stroke is techni- 
cally said to have been given. And, 
bearing this in mind, we shall readily 
apprehend the nature of Christian 
perfection. The mature believer is 
a perfect man, (ave réAcios) adult in 
grace, having arrived at the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
Not that his spiritual strength and 
beauty are without detect, insuscepti- 
ble of increase and improvement ; for 
this were a monstrous and melancho- 
ly proposition : but his graces are in 
vigorous exercise, and his outward 
walk is consistently holy. The word 
herfect does not, in this connexion, 
denote with precision the quality of 
the actions, either inward or outward, 
which are the fruits of vital faith ; 
but it declares, that all the elements 
of true righteousness, the seeds of a 
Divine nature, are reposited in his 
soul. Nevertheless, that strong and 
habitual tendency of the soul to God, 
which is the ripe product of regenes 
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ration, and may be termed evangeli- 
cal perfection, will be continually 
resisted by the opposition of the flesh. 
And hence the obliquities of heart 
and conduct which the liveliest 
Christians feclingly deplore. When 
they would do good, evil is present 
with them. The embodied spirit is 
detained, by the unballowed propen- 
sities of the flesh, in a far lower 
sphere of moral and intellectual ex- 
eellence than is entered upon by the 
spirits of just men made perfect.— 
While it apprehends and pants after 
that nobler and happier state, it is 
continually disturbed, debilitated, op- 
pressed, and all but overwhelmed by 
the carnal nature. Yet the vivida vis, 
the heavenly seed, the principle of 
perfection, is only prevented by the 
barriers of flesh and blood from dilat- 
ing itself, and possessing every facul- 
ty of the soul. And when this 
earthy tenement is Cast aside, and, 
with it, the principle of sin, that ex- 
cites and stimulates all fleshly lusts 
and appetites, the sanctifying princi- 
ple will encounter no obstacle to its 
universal diffusion. No longer strait- 
ened, and, as it were, exhausted in 
conflicting with the law of the mem- 
bers, it will instantaneously burst 
forth, and expand in all directions, 
and inform the soul with the fulness 
of its presence, diffusing a purity and 
joy which had hitherto been partial- 
ly and imperfectly expressed. 

Mr. Fraser extends his commen- 


tary through the first four verses of federal force. 


Rom. viii. ; which, he is of opinion, 
bear upon the same doctrine of sanc- 
tification, and do not, as is generally 
supposed, express the specific delive- 
rance which accrues to the sinner 
from the blood and righteousness of 
Christ. The ground here taken up 
for asserting the believer’s exemp- 
tion from punitive justice, is not the 
virtue of his union with Jesus as a 
justifying, but as a sanctifying, head. 
Many interesting remarks on this 
portion of Scripture have fallen from 
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the judicious author. We were pa 
ticularly pleased with his Criticism 
on the fourth verse; in which he 


steers wide of the Antinomian ro¢, 
§ 


and maintains strenuously the Unal 
terable right and authority of the Mo 
ral Law asa rule of life and practice 


‘‘ The grace of God (he observes), may; 
fested in the Gospel, is by no means to he 
conceived as derogatory to this riglit of the 
law: nor can any atonement for trans ressin 
the law, set God’s creatures free from th 
authority and obligation of his holy on. 
mandments. Divine grace, and the exp. 
ation made by Christ, are wholly calcy. 
lated for establishing the law even in this 
view, and for giving it full effect.” see 
page 34. 


_ This subject, though far from be. 
ing dark and intricate to men of sober 
and humble minds, has been priey. 
ously perplexed and made a stun. 
bling block to many. We have no 
room to bestow upon it more thang 
very brief notice, with a view to the 
assistance of those who fear, that al- 
lowing any weight and value to the 
law involves them in the criminality 
of extenuating the grace of the Go. 
pel. We observe then, that the hw 
is completely abolished as a covenant 
of salvation, because it has become 
inadequate to that object. It canno 
longer save any man, since all are 
born under wrath and In sin, Yet 
the law itself, being the expression 
of God’s essential will, can never be 
annulled, though it retain not its 
It is not the standard 
by which the Sovereign Judge is now 
pleased to determine the acceptance 
and the recompense of human cre 
tures, except inasmuch as it measures 
the fruitfulness of their faith. Yet 
still serves many invaluable purposs 
to believers. It is a glass in which 
to recognise their own deformity and 
guilt, along with the unimpeachabe 
purity and inflexible righteousne 
of God ; and, by displaying the! 
misery and helplessness, it drives 
them to seek help and deliveranet 
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from Christ. N or does the law cease 
fora being their rule of life, even 
afer they have come to Jesus, and 
been justified by his blood and renew- 
ed by his Spirit: for it then directs 
‘them how to order their conversa- 
alte so that God may be pleased 
and glorified. The inward law of 
Christ, so to speak, that is to say, the 
I energetic operation of evangelical 
race, makes every true believer 
most solicitous to walk in all purity 
- and godliness of life; and this the 
> outward and written law instructs 
| him to accomplish, by setting forth 
what the Father of Lights requires to 
be done, and what to be forborne. 
The faithful penitent, always looking 
unto Jesus, fears no condemnation ; 
but looking upon the law also, he be- 
comes humble by reflection on his 
own deficiencies, studious that his 
walk may be sincere and without of- 
fence, and most thankful to the mer- 
cy which has relieved him from the 
bondage of the law, without extin- 
euishing its light or diminishing its 
} extent and spirituality. 
We shall add to these few obser- 
| vations a part of Mr. F.’s admirable 
paraphrase ; in which he shews how 
the righteousness of the law is fulfil- 
led inus by the atoning blood which 
justifieth, and the Holy Spirit which 
sanctieth, all the members of Jesus 
Christ. 


“The Divine scheme and method of 
grace effects and accomplishes the salva- 
tion of God’s people, ina way highly ho- 
nourable to the law. Grace frees from 
condemnation, and justifies them through 
the redemption that isin Christ, and by his 
blood, and by his having become a sacrifice 
sfor sin; God, as from infinite love to his 
people, so from infinite regard to his righ- 
teous law, not sparing his own Son, when 
he was substituted in their stead, to bear 
the punishment of their sins. And thus 
the right of the law, with respect to the 
/Punishment of transgression, hath taken 
full effect for the redemption of the trans- 
s'essors, ina manner most honourable to 
the law and to its authority, and hath taken 
| lect in thera by virtue of their mnion with 
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Christ, and their being the righteousnegs of 
God in him. 


‘** God’s people being thus brought under 
grace, sin cannot have dominion in them. 
Being made free from the curse of the 
righteous law, sin is at the same time de- 
prived, by a just sentence of condemnation, 
of its dominion: they are blessed with the 
Spirit—by him they are made free from 
the law of sin; and, being sanctified, they 
are advanced in holiness from one degree 
to another, until at length they are perfect- 
ed therein. Nor doth grace bring its 
blessed objects to, the perfection of bliss 
and happiness, but at the same time that 
it brings them to the perfection of obedi- 
ence to the authority ofthe law, and te per- 
fect conformity to its holiness: and thus 
the right of the law taketh full effect in 
them, as to all its demand of punishment, 
or of obedience and conformity. Thus, if 
from the law there arose a necessity, for 
the saving of sinners, of the most rich and 
abounding grace; grace doth save them ia 
such way as not to make void the law, but 
to establish it. The hely Divine law, and 
Divine grace, reflect glory, the one upon 
the other reciprocally; and both will shine 
forth with joint glory eternally in heaven. 
The law, setting forth in the brightest light 
the beauty of holiness, with the vileness 
and fearful demerit of sin, will shew the 
abounding grace that hath brought the 
children of wrath thither, with infinite lus- 
tre and glory: and grace will do honour to 
the law, by shewing in sinners, formerly 
very vile and polluted, the purity and holi- 
ness of the law fully exemplified in their 
perfect sanctification: and Christ, the 
Lamb that was slain, by whom the in- 
terests of the law and of grace have been 
happily reconciled and inseparably united, 
will be glorified in his saints, and admired 
in them who believe.” p, 349. 


The Appendix, which is subjoined 
to the commentary on which we have 
been remarking, is copious and valu- 
able. It is an application of “ the 
Apostle’s doctrine, principles, and 
reasoning, to the purposes of holy 
practice and of evangelical preach- 


ing ;” and is divided inte four sec- 
tions. The first contains “ a recapi- 


tulation of the Apostle’s doctrine 
and principles in the context here 
before explained.” The synopsis in 
this section is briefly but logically 


act-< 
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drawn out.—In the second section, 
Mr. F. shews “ the advantage, with 
regard io hoiiness, that ariseth from 
persons being under grace.” He 
inquires, first, into those advantages 
wiich he denominates extrinsic ; and 
these he comprises under several 
heads. The justified sinner, being 
brought under grace, is no longer re- 
mote from the influence of the Di- 
vine blessing. By sinning against the 
‘Jaw, Adam forteited, for himself and 
his progeny, the assistance of God’s 
Holy Spirit: but this heavy doom 
falis upon those only who remain 
under the law. The moment we are 
brought under grace, we have escap- 
ed from the region over which the 
curse extends, and find ourselves 
revived and enlightened by the bright 
eifusions of peace and righteousness 
from heaven, The violated law was 
a barrier, interposing between the 
Spirit of Life and guilty sinners: 
but the Great Fulfiller of the Law 
breaks down this barrier; and the 
earth, which was accursed on ac- 
count of the first Adam, becomes 
blessed in Cirist Jesus, and swells 
witii a holy fecundity under the vital 
irrigations of God’s quickening Spi- 
rit. To those also who are under 
grace, the Spirit of God reveals him- 
seilfas a Comforter. And this is a 
very material point of redemption. 
There is, indecd, nothing so traught 
with perplexity and dread, as guilt, 
It prevents the sinner from applying 
to God, whose justice he knows and 
detests; and it ohstructs and retards 
the awakened penitent in his ap- 
proaches to the Throne of Mercy, 
by suggesting the enormity of his 
offences, and the infinite righteous- 
ness of the offended Judge. The 
surest evidence of the Divine placa. 
bility is necessary to satisfy a mind 
filled with tormenting doubts and 
scruples, by a load of guiltiness. Nor 
is this evidence ever made clear and 
certain, till the heart has been irra- 
diated by the Comforter, who assures 
us, that God hath provided a salya- 
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tion adequate to the extremest ¢,;, 
gencies of our lost estate. « This 
holy assurance,” says an eloquent 
writer, before cited, “is indeed the 
budding and blossoming of felicity jn 
our own souls. It is the inward 
sense and feeling of the true {ife 
spirit, sweetness, and beauty of 
grace, powerfully expressing its ow, 
energy within.” Under grace, ye 
are also assisted greatly in our ap, 
proaches to God, in public and Dri. 
vate worship. Believers are ordained 
priests with a spiritual unction, ang 
have boldness to enter into the holi. 
est by the blood of Jesus. They ar 
fully assured, that the Father of 
Jesus Christ is their Father also~ 
that he receives the prayers which 
are presented in the censer of that 
perfect Mediator ;—that he listens to 
the intercession of an Almighty Ad. 
vocate in their behalf; and that bis 
paternal tenderness surrounds them, 
because they are the brethren of his 
well-beloved Son, and his own adopt. 
ed children. Moreover, a person 
under grace has superior benefits 
from the word of inspiration : for the 
Spirit, from whom that word pro 
ceeded, unfolds it to his understand. 
ing, applies it to his conscience, and 
reposits it in his heart and affections, 
Its testimonies direct his steps, iti 
doctrines satisly his hunger, and its 
promises allay his thirst. “If we 
observe,’ writes Mr. Fraser, “how 
it happens as to them, who are yet 
in an unconverted state, and under 
the curse, whilst they are under the 
same dropping of the word of Gud 
usually with little effect, we have 0 
casion to say, it is happy, witha view 
to the sanctifying effect of the truth; 
for one to be under grace as (0 his 
real state before God.” _ p. 358: 
For the objects of his grace and 
favour, God makes all the disper 
sations of his Providence 10st 
ments of sanctification. He a 
penses tribulation or wealth, healt 
or sickness, persecution oF quiet 
ness, sadness or comfort, no m 
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cording to the inclinations of their 
misjudging hearts, but in the mea- 
sure of fatherly Love, and by the 
He pro- 


ortions his chastisements and his 
‘aduigences to the spiritual circum- 
stances of his people. In the mag- 
nificent language of the Apostle, all 
things are theirs, because ail things 
are disposed to their utmost edvan- 


re by a miracle of grace. Itis not 


too much to assert of the sinner 


prought under grace, that, with res- 


pect to him, the system of the uni- 
All things, hence- 

forward, work together for his good, 
By regarding himself as a child of 
race, he is also incited to profitable 
The 
unconverted sinner 1s debarred by his 


Peuilty terrors from many salutary me- 


jitations, to which the true convert 
is frequently engaged by his evan- 
velical bepes. And thus a powerful 
ncentive to holiness operates upon 
he one, which is lost to the other. 
‘A yet more powerful motive is ob- 
tained from the consideration, that 
eis under the especial protection 
of that kind and vigilant Shepherd 
who hath received all power, that he 
may be head over all things to his 
urch.* Accordingly, the believer 
is assured of help to persevere in 
holiness. We shall not now enter 
pon the disputed doctrine of the 
perseverance of saints ; yet we cannot 
overlook one substantial basis of an 
assurance of hope, which is establish- 
d by the doctrines ofgrace. Ifcon- 
ersion were the result of our own 
hassisted exertions, we must fore- 
$0 an abundant source of holy conso- 
lation, opened to us in the view of an 
\lmighty Power preventing and ac- 
oMpanying all our motions towards 
‘od. Any one, at all conversant 
ith his own heart, would be under 
ontinual and cruel anxiety lest its 
reachery or weakness should again 
wrender him into the hands of his 
wily enemies. He would advance to 
he conflict with a dangerous irreso- 
Christ, Obsery. No. 174, 
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luteness, or even a fatal despair, like 
Saul forsaken of God in Mount Gil- 
boa. But when he knows that an 
unconquerable strength is engaged 
on his side, and that a Divine Spirit 
of holiness hath entered the lists 
against the earthly, sensual, and 
devilish principles of sin, so long all- 
powerful within his bosom ; then, in- 
deed, he can compute the array on 
both sides without overwhelming 
alarm. In his crusade against the 
feliest powers of darkness, he can 
emulate the constancy of Asa, and 
say, with the same intrepid devotion, 
“Lord, it is nothing with thee to 
help, whether with many, or with 
them that have no power: help us, 
OQ Lord our God; for we rest on 
thee, and in thy name we go against 
this multitude!” 

When insisting upon the certainty 
of perseverance, Mr. Fraser alleges 
one argument, of which it is sure 
prising that so acute a disputant 
should not have perceived the falla- 
cy. Ithas not the merit of novelty; 
but as some of our readers may not 
have met with it, we give it asa 
slight exercise for ingenuity. After 
asserting, against Dr. Whitby, that 
the sheep of Christ cannot be snatch- 
ed out of his hands by the allure- 
ments of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, he subjoins—“ If one might 
perish by those means, and by the 
choice of theirown will, however in- 
fluenced, why not all? and so this 
great Shepherd have no flock to bring 
home to the foid in the end of the 
day ; and Christ, having died for his 
church, that he might sanctify it, and 
present it a glorious church, in the 
end have no church to present.’ p. 
361. 

Our author proceeds to exhibit 
the intrinsic advantage to holiness, 
which results from being under 
grace: and this point he illustrates 
copiously. Proof is needed not ; for 
the premises being granted, which 
insist upon the necessity of an in- 
erafted principle of heliness,in ordér 
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to the production of truly virtuous 
actions, it follows evidently, that no 
inward disposi!ions nor outward prac- 
tice can be denominated holy, of per- 
sons not living and walking in the 
Spirit. 

Mr. Fraser touches upon the cele- 
brated text,! John iil. 9, ** Whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin; 
for his seed remaineth in him, and 
he cannot sin because he is born ot 
God’? He emplcys himself rather 
in subverting the hypothesis of Ham- 
mond and Whitby, than in suostan- 
tiating his own ; but his sentiments, 
if we apprehend them rightly, cannot 
be better expressed than in a passage 
which we translate from the Acver- 
saria of Gataker. Our readers will 
not be chegrined at our borrowing 
from the literary opulence of that 
profound divine, with a view to vin- 
dica'e a most valuable text of Scrip- 
ture from the perversions of Antino- 
Mianism. 

“© This is the doctrine of Si. John 
concerning the regenerate. He sin- 
neth not. He proposesto himselfa 
life as exempt as possible from sin ; 
nor does he deliberately addict him- 
self to any thing sinful... But when- 
ever he may happen to offend, con- 
trary to the determination of his 
mind, he neither plunges headlong 
into sin, nor persists in it; but, re- 
cognising his fault, he returns to his 
former holy courses, with early and 
diligent speed. A striking image 
of this habitual affection will assist 
our comprehension. A mind im- 
bued with the Spirit of God may be 
compared with the magnetic needle ; 
which, before it had obtained an in- 
trinsic virtue by contact with the 
loadstone, would turn indifferently to 
any quarter of the heavens, but is 
thenceforth perpetually pointing to 
the northern pole. hither it con- 
stantly and spontaneously inclines, 
nor can it repose in apy other atti- 
tude. Yet, being suspended from a 
delicate thread, or balanced on the 
point of a needle, it is easily dis- 
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turbed by the slightest CONCussion 
and impelled to one side or the other 
outof that position, after which sens 
it endeavours, and out of which ¢ 
cannot rest. When, therefore : 
has been dislodged, it does net e, 
main elsewhere stationary, but shifts 
to «nd fro, with a tremuloys Motion 
until it have regained that only Dos. 
ture, wherein it can wWanquilly abide, 
Even thus Is the soul affected towards 
the Divine Law, after it has been ig. 
bued with the Holy Spirit, reneweg 
and regenerated by its potent jp 
fluences. On this sacred law it fixes 
a steady eye, and labours, with jp, 
tense assiduity, to follow its dire. 
tions.—And although it is liable 
veer and fluctuate, through the weak. 
ness of the flesh and the vehemence 
of temptation ; yet, if ever this dis. 
aster befal it, it quivers unremitting, 
ly, as under violent commotion, till, 
by the ard and discipline of interven. 
ing penitence, ithave settled intoits 
former situation.” 

We shall add no remarks upo 
this subject, but content ourselves 
with transcribing Mr Fraser’s brie 
exhibition of those inward principles 
of holiness which are implanted int 
heart that is under grace, and which 
are the enly and infallible sourcesd 
Christian energies and actions, 


“An unfeigned faith in Christ and in 
his blood, gives peace in the conscience, 
and removes that apprehension of wr, 
that is so powerful « cause of the alienation 
of the heart from God. By this the hestt 
comes to be reconciled to God’s sovereigh 
ty and holiness; and love out of apute 
sincere heart prevails: and thus the end 
of the commandment is truly attained, 
cording to the Christian’s measure in thi 
state of imperfection. 


“Though these principles of holiness 
are formed and have real effect in the 
heart of a Christian; yet often he isnt 
sensible thereofas he hath cause, an # 
his comfort would require. This is oft 
owing to ignorance and mistake ; to 
remaining darkness of his mind; t the 
perplexity that sin, which dwelieth in bit 
andthe motions thereof, give him, a" 
the various temptations of the enemy. Ye 
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; hese principles have place and realeffect many different kinds of faith. For the 
lon, ag soul, that is, through Christ, truth of that true faith in every soul in 
her, o however much such which itis, hath in it all that these diffe. 


prought under grace ; 


lone souls may, from the causes just mentioned, 
h it not have the distinct view or sense there- 
>) it of, por the proper degree of comfort. 

t re. : he , 

. “Atthe same time it 1S evident, that 
- those essential principles of true holiness 
ion, cannot exist in asoul yet under the law and 
Pos He its curse, and not under grace. Such an 
Dide, one being destitute of the faith that would 
ards unite him truly to Christ, and bring him 
Lim under grace, and not having his heart 


{ sprinkled from an evil conscience, is inca- 
swe 








: pable of the Love of God, that is the end 
| Is of the commandment, and so 1s incapable of 
fixes true holiness, whatever appearances lhe 
> Me may have.” p. 376. 

Ines ; ' 
le to The third section of the Appendix 
ake contains some admirable directions 
ence to siwners concerned about their sal- 
ise yation. Itis a far larger field than 
ting. we can afford time to traverse lei- 
till surely; and we shail only offer one 
‘Velle or two remarks, accompanied with 
tits citations. But we recommend this 
dissertation to the consideration of 
upon our readers, as full of spiritual mat- 
ives ter. It is a volume of thought, and 
brief may be expanded by reflecting minds 
iples intoa system of practical theology. 
ina fume We invite attention to the following 
ich paragraph :— 
esol 
“Is Christ set forth as a Saviour, and 
offered as such to perishing sinners? Then 
nd in faith isareceiving bim (John i. 12 ) with an 
ience, eye to the several offices, by which he exe- 
yrath, cutes the great undertaking of saving sin- 
vation ners. To receive him, not only in the cha- 
heatt racter of our great High Priest, to procure 
reigie for us reconciliation, and peace, and all the 
pure blessings of grace ; but also in the charac- 
e end ter of the great Teacher and Prophet, sub- 
d, a¢- mitting our minds absolutely to his light 
n this and instruction, with regard to all the 
truth he reveals: and likewise in the cha- 
racter of Lord and King, subjecting our- 
liness selves to his government in the way of 
n the cheerful universal obedience ; yielding our- 
not 89 selves to be ruled by him, and trusting in 
nd a8 hs power for all the purposes of our salva- 
oftet tion. 
0 tie 
o the “ Thus, I say, faith in Jesus Christ is, in 
bil, the acting thereof, somewhat varied ac- 
nd to cording to the various views in which the 


Yet word of God exhibits him to us. Yet we 
re not to conceive, as if this variation in 
the acting of faith in Jesus Christ made so 








rent forms of it import, and that either im. 
plicitly, or more explicitly and sensibly, ac- 
cording as the different Scripture-views of 
Christ do strike the mind, suitably to the 
different views and feelings of the soul. in 
which the influence and power of a supe. 
rior hand is to be acknowledged.” p. 384, 


Mr. Fraser, it will be observed, re- 
presents justifying faith as the faith 
which receives Christ, not as an 
Atonement merely, but as a Saviour, 
under all the denominations which 
his various offices in the work of re- 
demption conler. And even if we 
allow that Christ’s satisfaction alone 
is the legal cause of our justification 
before God, still it is improper to say, 
that justifying faith regards him only 
under that character ;- for we shall 
not be justified unless we receive 
Him, not enly as a Priest and Sacri- 
fice, but also as a Sanctifier and Le- 
gislator, a Prophet and a King. 

Our author remarks concerning 
persons in their unregenerate state: 


** So also are they commanded to turn to 
God with their whole heart, to repent, and 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ; with 
the encouraging promise of mercy and ac- 
ceptance through him.—But these com- 
mands to repent and believe, with the pro- 
mises annexed, do net establish a connec. 
tion between the promised mercy, and any 
thing that sinful men are capable of doing 
by the utmost exertion of their mere natue 
ral powers,” p. 387. 


He pursues this subject through 
some pages, and the substance of 
what he says upon it is this: That 
God has not positively engaged to 
bestow the grace of conversion even 
on those who seck it to the utmost ; 
but, that still a vigorous application 
for itis the best course which a sin- 
ner can pursue, who, “ continuing in 
this way of serious efforts, hath no 
cause to despond.” 

Upon this point we dissent from 
the author of the dissertation. The 
perfections of the most holy of 
Beings—that God who is essen- 
tially love—-no less than the express 
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declarations of his word, appear to us 
very decisive witnesses toa different 
doctrine. When our Lord exclaims, 
“Ye will not come unto me, that ye 
may have life!” ie seems clearly to 
reprehend those for staying sway, 
whose approach to the Throne of 
Grace is not impracticable. And 
this expostulation is certainly direct- 
ed to all whom the sound of the Gos- 
pel may reach. It is certainly very 
common for deliberate sinners to 
parry the rebukes of religious coun- 
sellors, by maintaining their in«bility 
to repent and believe. To deny this 
natural inability would be to contra- 
dict the Scriptures ; but, to admit its 
guiltless character would be equaliy 
unsound and pernicious The an- 
swer to be returned is not of difficult 
investigation. We admit that an un- 
regenerate man cannot Change his 
own heart. He cannot, by his own 
force, acquire a habit of hatred to 
sin, und of love to Jesus Christ. He 
cannot purify his soul from fleshly 
principles, and enrich it with spi- 
ritual graces. He cannot break the 
chain of his low-born appetites, and 
invest himself with seraphic affec- 
tions which may waft him to the so- 
ciety of heaven. Faith, hope, and 
love, are not native productions of 
the human heart. But we maintain, 
that no child of Adam, under the 
Christian dispensation, will be con- 
demned for not accomplisiing that 
which exceeded his powers.—The 
unsanctified sinner must needs be ex- 
cluded from heaven; but the edge 
of the accusation, that will cut him 
asunder, will be his neglect of the 
prescribed means of obtaining Christ 
to be bis Saviour and Sanctifier. 
For, although none can apprehend 
Ebrist, ull they are apprehended by 
Him, yet they cen follow afier in 
order to apprehend, A busbandman 
is incapable of creating a single ear 
of corn: he can neither elaborate 
the seed, nor cause the sun to shine, 
and the shower to descend, nor en- 
clow the soil with its fertile proper- 
‘ties. Yet he can plough and sow, he 
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can manure and harrow; and jf 
operations be negiected, he is 
that ne crop will be obtained, 
herein consists the superior aq 
tage of the spiritual iabourer. 
while the husbandman cannot aii 
the success of his indefatigable toils 
but can only answer for the certain 
ruin attendant on sioth and Careless. 
ness, whosoever soweth to the Spirit 
is certified of reaping to the Spirit 
And this will be the question at the 
last with men who die unconyerred— 
not whether they have regenerated 
themselves, but whether they have 
done their utmost to obtain regene. 
raling grace. Their sentence yjij 
be measured by the evil they con. 
mitted, which they might have jef 
undone ; and by the good they night 
have done, and nevertheless omitied, 
Nor can any one pretend, or at leg 
evince, that he hath done his utmog, 
We are’not to be embarrassed with 
fine-spun theories about the freedom 
or constraint of the will; for if the 
Necessarian’s conscience is even now 
an overmatch for his vicious infaty. 
tion, assuredly it will not let himof 
more easily in a day of unclouded, 
inevitable, light. We affirm, that 
every man is conscious within him 
self, that be has not done his utmost 
to obtain the gift of conversion. He 
has not abstained from all the sinful 
acts which he could have refused to 
commit: he has not shunned every 
temptation which was avoidable: be 
has not fought against his evil ten 
pers with the most intrepid persevtr 
ance. He has not abandoned whit 
ever of worldly business, or pleasurt, 
interrupted his progress to the Si 
viour. He canexhibit no long cali 
logue of painful days and sorrowlll 
nights, of watchings, prayings, fis 
ings, meditation on the Scriptures 
and whatever else is practicable ly 
unrenewed man, in the discipline 0 
repentance unto godliness. Hebi 
not laid open his bosom, like Gideon’ 
fleece, conjuring heaven to water! 
with the dew of renewing grace. i 
has net been resolyed upon oblalt 
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Se ing the promises by any cost, and toil, 
re and sacrifice. We are persuaded, 
but that the gracious Being, who willeth 
ws that none should perish, but that all 
al, should come to repentance, never 
Ite withholds his Spirit from them who 
is, diligently seek it. We doubt not 
ain but it will hereafter be made mant- 
‘St fest, that God hath given none over 
eit to impenitence and unbelief, but 
rt such as hardened their own hearts, 
the and despised the riches of his gvod- 
a? ness and forbearance, offered in 
ted Christ Jesus. The sinner, at the 
ave day of judginent, will be without ex- 
eA cuse. He will stand speechless, 
wut when his accusation 1s read, not for 
pe having executed no part of God’s 
es peculiar work, but for having neg- 
ght lected his own: and his conscience, 
s refined into the keenest susceptl- 
so bility, will render the burnings of 
a Divine wrath tenfold more intense 
a by its own intolerable r flecuiens. 
rs Upon the question, whether faith 
bs | or repentance be first produced inthe 
a soul by converting grace. Mr. Fraser 
Lua : , 
sof writes with his usual sense andacute- 
ded ness. We copy a passage, p. 394. 
! 
that | 
nim: “ft has been right and useful to con- 
most sider faith in Jesus Christ, and repentance, 
separately ; and to give different defini- 
‘At tions of them. Yet, as they are acted in 
ful the soul, they are involved the one in the 
d 0 other; and as they are acted inwardly, both 
very might well be comprehended in the follow- 
he ing definition :—* Repentance unto life, or 
: 'the conversion of the sinner, is a saving 
ae grace, whereby a sinner, froma true sense 
Vere of his sin, and apprehension of the mercy of 
vhat- God 'n Christ, turns from sin anto God, 
sure, fornding his confidence, and resting on 
0 Sie Jesus Christ for parden and acceptance with 
oat God through bis mediation, and for com- 
plete salvation,’ 
ywiul 
Last “Tknow that some will not bear to hear 
ures, that repentance is previous to justification ; 
le by but will have it to be wholly the conse- 
ne of quence and effect of a sinner’s being justi- 
¢ has hed, and coming under grace, and that re- 
eon's | Pentance is, fr m thenceforth, the continu- 
" ed exercise and practice of the Christian to 
at the end of his course. I doubt not but 








many such do mean what is right in the 
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main, though their way of conceiving things 
hath this evident inconvenience, that it 
would direct them to express themselves in 
a way contrary to the language of the Scrip- 
ture, which calls on sinners to repent, in 
order to (and so previously to) the remis- 
sion of sins.” 


Also, page 596—** Some earnestly main- 
tain, that repentance is not previous to, 
but is a consequence of, justification; in 
order to secure against the legal disposition 
which men are naturally so prone to, or 
rather, that is so deeply rivetted in men’s 
hearts naturally ; and which is, indeed, of 
the woist tendency and consequence to the 
souls of men. Upon the same view, some 
have denied regeneration, or the sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit, to be previous to faith or 
justification. It is certain, however, where 
true regeneration is, and the sincerity of 
repentance, that there is a disposition of 
heart the most remote from legal. At any 
rate, when men would provide an antidote 
against error upon one hand ; they should 
be very careful that they strike not against 
the truth on the other, or give advantage 
to the adversaries of the truth. To me it ap- 
pears to be the truth clearly set forth inthe 
word of God, that no sinner is justified but 
the penitent sinner ; and that the penitent, 
or repenting sinner, is justified by faith 
alone, by faith in Jesus Christ, asd in his 
bleod; trom whici blessed object faith de- 
rives its virtue to justify the sinner, and 
not from any thing in a man, previous, con- 
comitant, or subsequent to his faith, how- 
ever certainly connected true untfeigned 
faith is with good dispositions and good 
works. To represent repentance distin- 
guished from faith, as in a class of co-ordi- 
nate conditionality with faith in the matter 
of justification, or attaining an interest in 
the covenant of grace and blessings there- 
of; L cannot consider otherwise than as a 
notion ill-founded and of hurtful tendency.” 


The last dissertation in the volume 
before us embraces the very impor- 
tant question, what it is that consti- 
tutes true evangelical preaching. 
That a lamentable defect of sound 
doctrine is very extensively charge- 
able on the ministers of the church, 
cannot be disguised. Yet we are 
fully persuaded, that, under the no- 
tion of preaching Christ alone, many 
have been betrayed into the error 
of exhibiting partial and contracted 
views of the scheme of man’s salva- 
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tion. The streams of evangelical 
righteousness, whose divine proper- 
ty it isto diffuse themselves through 
every channel of moral action, have 
been imbanked and narrowed by hu- 
man conceil, and conducted in a line 
traced out by arrogance and error. 
We allude to those teachers who 
eoufine their discourses to the ab- 
struser mysteries of faith, and who 
rather busy themselves with analyz 

ing the Divine act in the justification 
of sinners, that in displaying the 
biessed and purifying effects of be- 
ing brought under grace. We sub- 
scribe to the expediency of setting 
forth the pecuiiar doctrines of the 
Gospel, with more exactness of de- 
finition and variety of iilustration 
than are called for by the preceptive 
part o! God’s holy word. The dis- 


pensation of grace is so novel and 
amazing, lying so wide of the sphere 
of human investigation,and reaching 
so far above the comprehension of 
human faculties, that it may require 
more frequent and ample elucidation, 
than is wanted by that code of moral 


and religious duties, which approves 
itself much more readily to our rea- 
son and conscience. Nevertheless, 
if we take “pattern by the Aposties, 
we Shali so intermingle the theory 
of faith with practical instructions, 
as to leave the ungodly and the sin- 
ner, the unbeliever and the sensual- 
ist, equally without excuse.—It may 
not be thought a deviation from the 
scope of our review, if we animad- 
vert on one or two blemishes which 
debase some popular pulpits, whence 
the Gospel might be expected to 
issue 1n all its purity and fulness. 
We are of opinion that a minister 
may string together a number of 
evangelical truths, including the 
most essential articles of our holy 
faith, who can urge buta_ slender 
claim to the title of a preacher of the 
Gospel. Fora vague, desultory, tu- 
multuous, harangue, of which each 
particular part is true, may, never- 
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theless, taken altogether, be an organ 
of falsehood. For if the truths of 
Christianity are not exhibited jp 
their just Proporuons, Coherence 
and harmony ; Jf some are magnified 
and others diminished, tothe hearers’ 
regard, by being displayed, no: ina 
scriptural form, and in the undefiled 
simplicity of scriptural language, byt 
through the dimnessol the preaches 
own intellect and phraseology : jf, 
truth, in short, be compressed or yp. 
folded, lightly touched, or deeply 
coloured, not according to iis place 
in the scale of importance or difficy}. 
ty, but as it may symbolize or pot 
With the preacher’s favourite hy- 
pothesis—in this case the Gospel is 
not fully and ingenuously preached, 
We do certainly consider it an in. 
dispensable maxim for the exposi- 
tion of revealed truth, to give the 
form, colour, and magnitude. to all 
its elamenis, which they severully 
obtain in the word of God. 

But there ts another consideration 
of moment toa minister of the Gos 
pel. He isso to preach, if it be 
possible, as to win souls. And in 
order to win them, he 1s to employ 
all the holy expedients of spiritual 
wisdom. The dispenser of the word 
of life shoujd adapt it to the capacities 
and tempers of his disciples, not by 
mutilated statements and human 
corruptions, but by presenting Chuist 
to the sinner, in the successive stages 
of his growth in godliness, under the 
aspect most calculated to operate 
upon his heart with a benignant inf 
ence. To preach Christ is not merely 
to enounce concerning him propos 
tions conformable with truth; butt 
is soto representhim, in all godly sit 
cerity, as shall best allure sinners ( 
his cross. We assert, that the excel 
lence of preaching is to be measured 
by the suitableness of the represen* 
tions made of Christ to the circum 
stances of the hearers. Nor is thi 
plan dangerous to the integrity ® 
Divine truth, which Is, on no account; 
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to be disfigured or curtailed, We to- 
jerute Do iijusive delineations of the 
Christian scheme. We allow no lati- 
tude of choice, as to what is to be the 
subject of the preacher; but we re- 
commend a discreet variety In the 
manner of handling that one topic, 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. We 
cannot but remark the different me- 
thuds of argumentation adopted in 
the Epistie to the Romans, and in 
that io the Hebrews, both of which 
abound with elaborate disquisitions, 

ei are accommodated to the circum- 
siances aud prejudices of the parties 
to whom they were respectively ad- 
dressed. lt will, howev r, hardly 
be pretended that the author of our 
faith is not rightly set forth, in both 
these inspired compositions. 

It is also a fatal vice in the very 
essence of some popuiar preaching, 
that ‘Christ does not occupy his due 
place in its representattous, If the 


| Cross, by bemg faiihfuly preached, ts 


made the power of God unto salva. 
tion, we should never be slack in em- 
ploying that victorious instrument, or 
think to invesi any other weapon of 


™ our warfare with the same attributes 


of power and greatness. ‘The Cross 
is the grand figure in the picture of 
redemption, and must never be 
thrown into the distance. It is the 
middle pillar on which the Christian 
temple * stands and is borne up,” 
and wo to him who endeavours to re. 
move or weaken it. It must be 
pointed out, not as a naked unmean.- 
ing object, but inscribed with all 
those titles, which Jesus of Nazareth 
asserts to our thankful adoration. 
We*must read uponit the evil ef sin, 
and the misery of sinners; the hu- 


§ miliation of the Divine Nature in the 


second person of the Trinity, and the 
exaltation of the human nature in 
the person of the man Jesus ; the infi- 
nite mercy of God in Christ towards 
all who flee to it for refuge, and the 
terrible vengeance which awaits those 
Unto whom it is a rock of offence. 
We must regard it as the gate 
through which the Redeemer passed 
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to death, and through which alone his 
ransomed people enter into life. To 
repeat the name of Christ or to nar- 
rate the series of his actions and suf- 
ferings, without tracing them to their 


_causes and detailing their efficacy and 


object, were to “utter vain know- 
ledge, and toreason with unprofitable 
talk.” But * the tongue of the wise 
useth knowledge aright,” and skil- 
fully divides the word of truth, not by 
a violent dismemberment, but by a 
luminous description of the harmo- 
nious process whereby the salvation 
of the soul is accomplished. 

There is in some compositions of 
the pulpit a mass of evangelical 
truths, so negligently combined as 
to want all consistency and form. 
They deserve the reproach which 
Nero fixed upon the writings of Sene- 
ca, Of being arena sine calce. By 
such turbid mixtures no higher facul- 
ty than the fancy is likely to be im- 
pressed. The understanding obtains 
no cleat ideas, which it can apply to 
the purifying of the conscience, but 
is crowded with indistinct notions 
which are easily perverted, by a trea- 
cherous heart, into pretexts or ex- 
cuses for immorality, passion, and 
sloth, We fear that it is not too 
much to assert of such crude expo- 
sitions of Divine truth, that they con. 
tribute as largely to the production 
of error, as to the support of unde- 
filed religion. The doctrines of elec. 
tion, justification, regeneration, adop- 
lion, assurance, perseverance, &c. 
reflected into the heart from the mir- 
ror of the Gospel, may he expected 
to produce only salutary effects. But 
tricked out in human guises, instead 
of being displayed in the measure 
and order prescribed by apostolic ex- 
ample, they are not unfrequently de- 
prived of their salutary power and 
endowed with pernicious qualities. 
To take one instance out of many— 
The doctrine of God’s sovereignty, 
in the election of certain individuals 
to peculiar blessings, is not so un- 
folded as to warrant the extravagant 
and almost profane declamations ef 
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impetuous men, who rush into the 
darkness wherewith God surrounds 
his throne, as if to snatch from the 
hand of that incomprehensible Being 
the volume of his hidden decrees. 
The holy writers of Scripture, though 
assisted by Divine Inspiration, were 
very guarded in deducing conse- 
quences from premises, so far above 
our capacity and reach, as the secret 
will and discriminating providence of 
God. When they alluded to the 
election of grace, it was not with a 
view to contract the limits of redemp- 
tion, to withhold the benevolence of 
believers from the muluiude of their 
erring brethren, or to console the 
backslider with assurance that he was 
removed beyond the sphere of dan- 
ger. They proposed very different 
results from their wary intimations. 
They aimed directly at detaining the 
convert in a humble sense of his own 
nothingness, and yet elevating his 
hopes in the mercy of God ; at assur- 
ing him, thata parucular Providence 
is actively empleyed, in the kingdom 
of grace as well as of nature; and at 
enforcing the propriety of the most 
treinbling solicitude and pious dili- 
gence, to make his calling and elec- 
tion sure, 

Among the crying faults of the 
pulpit, to which Mr. Fraser has sum- 
moned our attention, we must remark 
especially on the defective view, con- 
tinually exhibited, by men not gene- 
rally unsound, of the nature of regen- 
eration. Many, who contend very 
warmly for the need of Divine assis- 
tance, preventing and accompanying 
the convert in his course of righ- 
teousnessure nevertheless chargeable 
with not explaining how entire must 
be that work of renovation which 
transforms an idolatrous temple into 
a habitation of the living God. They 
do not shew that a new foundation 
must be laid, of repentance towards 
God and faith in Christ, upon which 
a new structure must be raised. Not 
one stone of the ancient edifice must 
Be left upon another, that shall not 


‘ ’ ¥ 
on Sancitfication, [June 
be thrown down; though many y, 
be empioyed in the construction of 
new building, upon a new and " 
corruptible foundation. Old thin 
Must pass away, and then aj| thine 
may become new. We are ig be 
renewed, says the Apostle; to be 
created anew, even in Christ Jesy 
unto good works : nor are any ads 
evangelically good, which are not the 
product of this new creation, J; js 
of the very first importance, that Cor. 
rect sentiments should be inculcate 
on a Christian audience, of what itjg 
that constitutes the grand generic 
difference between a believer and, 
manof the world. The pride of thg 
human heart Is prone to seduce ys 
into the unscriptural conceit, thy 
Christian morality is little more thy 
worldly morality, refined and elevy. 
ed by association with the purer and 
loftier scheme of the Christig 
Legislator. If a man perceive the 
influence of evangelical maxims ij 
his increasing sobriety, — honesty 
diligence, kindness, and Charity, 
he 1s easily persuaded, that his 
conversation is such as_becometl 
the Gospel of Carist. We are not 
disposed to undervalue the im 
provement, which evangelical know 
ledge effects in the deportment od 
unronverted men. We are con 
vinced that it produces incalculable 
benefits, by mitigating the savage 
tempers, and heightening the am 
able qualities, of many who are nt 
vertheless Christians in name only. 
But we are anxious that a stated 
grace should not be confounded 
with any specious semblances o 
religion. The Christian  is*n0 
formed by avy moral and intellectual 
amelioration of the natural mal, 
the mere workmanship of philose 
phy and reason: but the man be- 
comes a new creature when he be 
comes a Christian. A new and 
transforming principle is super 
duced, which communicates 2 ™ 
taliy new quality to all the faculties 
of the souf. The essential acts? 
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the renewed man do undoubtedly 
continue the same ; but their direc. 
tin becomes opposite to whatit was 
before. They used to terminate in 
self, but now their habitual tendency 
i; to God in Christ Jesus. However 
yseful and necessary it may be to 
scrutinize our general demeanour, 
and the temper of our minds, in all 
other respects, yet, in order to ascer- 
ain whether or not we are regene- 
Brated by the Spirit, the investigation 
must be directed to this essential dif- 
ference, of those under grace from 
hose who arenot so. We must in- 
uire whether Jesus Christ and his 
glory occupy the place of our own 
vill and pleasure, as the internal 
pring and final end of actions, which 
Bare not, perhaps, materially altered, 
Sin outward and visible qualities, from 
what they were before. 
We deeply lament the dangerous 
opinion, to which some preachers 
have yielded themselves, that it is 
inexpedient, or even contrary to the 
pirit of the Gospel, to exhibit and 
enforce the duties of a Christian life. 
sltis maintained, that the Christian 
character need not be_ portrayed 
and recommended, since holy prac- 
tice must inevitably follow upon the 
loveof Christ received into the heart. 
But the spirit of love is not the spirit 
of knowledge and of a sound mind ; 
neither is a disposition to obedience 
to be identified with a knowledge of 
the law. Wherever Jesus Christ is 
cordially received and loved, a tem- 
per of devout submission to his will 
must certainly ensue. But the Spirit 
of conversion, in producing this holy 
temper, does not acquaint the new- 
born soul with the particular duties 
which result from the new relations, 
under which itis brought in the cove- 
hant of salvation. This knowledge 
is only to be obtained from a diligent 
Study of the sacred records, from a 
patlent application of general rules to 
Particular cases, and from a saga- 
_ discrimination of contradictory 
ee Neither is It enough 
present, with fidelity, the broad 
Christ. Obsery, Ne. 174, 
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outlines of our duty toGod and to our 
neighbour ; but they must be pur- 
sued into their finer ramifications, 
recommended by the mercies and 
enforced by the terrors of the Lord. 
In this way alone is the law to 
be established upon an evangelical 
basis. Thus are the unconverted to 
be brought unto Christ, and the 
regenerate to be built up in him. 
The armory of God abounds with 
weapons of every kind ; and when 
they are all collectively, or succes- 
sively, employed, with devout earn- 
estness, with discretion and address; 
it is difficult to imagine any heart so 
hardened as that its tender part shall 
never be found out and touched. _ 

But, while we thus plainly protest 
against the culpable mistake of ex- 
cluding the practical part of the Gos- 
pel from the plan of ministerial tn. 
struction, we are fully sensible that 
some pious men, in their zeal against 
Antinomianism, are apt to inculcate 
practical duties, in a manner not 
strictly evangelical. The law is to 
be set forth indeed, cistinctly set 
forth, but notarmed with the terrors 
of Sinai. What place it holds in the 
Christian scheme we have already 
considered ; and such considerations 
as these should, we conceive; be pre- 
sent to the preacher’s mind, when 
treating of its sacred requisitions. 
We find the Apostles, in their ad- 
mirable practical lectures, still draws 
ing all the lines of their system from 
Christ, as a centre, and returning 
them into him again. If we are com- 
manded to forgive one another, it is 
because God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven us. If husbands are enjoin-« 
ed to love their wives, it must be 
after the example of Christ’s love to 
his church. When we are required 
to bear one another’s burdens, it is 
that Christ’s law of love may be ful- 
filled. Our conversation must be in 
heaven, because from thence we ex- 
pect the coming ofthe Lord Jesus, 
to change our vile bodies into the 
likeness of.his glorious body. We 
are to suffer patiently for our well- 

3 F 
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doing, because Christ hath also suf- 
fered for our sins, the Just for the 
unjust, that he might bring usto God. 
And the exhortation to deny ungod- 
liness and worldly Justs, and to live 
soberly, righteously and godly, in 
this present world, is supported by 
the consideration of that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of 
the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniqui- 
ty, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. An 
evangelical form and colour are thus 
imparted to every point of moral and 
social duty, enforced by the Apos- 
tles ; and the whole system of prac- 
tical precepts revolves on one mighty 
axis—the doctrine of redemption. 
We do not entertain the same 
violent aversion, with which Mr. 
Fraser’s mind was jso strongly ac- 
tuated, from the practice of deliver- 
ing written sermons. When the 
preacher is fully competent to ex- 
hibit, in luminous order, the state- 
ments and arguments, by which bis 
subject is to be unfolded and applied, 
without the aid of a manuscript; and 
when his feelings and imagination 
are under the continual correction 
of a sober judgment, the extempo- 
raneous discourse may claim a pre- 
ference. But, unhappily, such in- 
stances of excellence in the art are 
very rare ; while absurdity of con- 
ception, extravagance of language, 
and unsuitableness of manner, cha- 
racterise the harangues of some 
modern extemporisers. Besides, 
there is a wide distinction between 
delivering the suggestions of our 
own minds or the decrees and opin- 
ions of our fellow-men, and report- 
‘ing the will and declarations of the 
Most High God. The ambassador 
of Christ does not render his sub- 
ject nearly so impressive, by vehe- 
mence of speech and gesture, as 
by appearing deeply persuaded of 
the august character of that Being, 
whose message he bears. The aw- 
ful importance of the representa- 
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tions, which the Christian preach 
is instructed to makey may lose myc) 
but can hardly gain, by being laid 
before an audience with the embel. 
lishments of human fancy, and in the 
tone of human passion. Let the 
minister himself be duly impresseq 
with the truths of the Gospel, whep 
composing and when uttering his 
discourses, and we incline to the 
opinion, that, in the general, he yil 
convey more scriptual notions to his 
people, and affect their consciences 
more deeply, than the €xlem porary 
preacher; while he avoids the jn, 
minent risk of disseminating error, 
in the hasty and muddled current of 
an indigested declamation. 

In concluding our critique of this 
excellent volume, we feel it due to 
the memory of the pious and seni. 
ble author, to publish our unequiro. 
cal opinion, that he has established 
a high claim to the gratitude of the 
Christian world. His dissertation 
ascertains, with great sagacity, the 
evangelical doctrines of grace ; and 
assigns to each, without attempting 
impracticable refinements, its due 
station and importance in the system 
of our holy faith. He has indeed 
provided no easy couch, no compos 
ing draught, for the Antinomian a 
the Pharisee: but they who valie 
the truth, as it is in Jesus, will her 
find a rich repast. 


——— a 


Sermons on Practical Subjects. } 
the late Rev. Wu iam Jesst 
A.M. London and Birminghat 
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Tuese are the posthumous St 
mons of an author, not unknown ® 
the republic of sacred literatut 
They purport to have been “pl 
lished in conformity with the ws” 
es’ of the writer, and by internd 
evidence appear, although intend 


ed, not to have been prepit 
for the press. Whether this 
cumstance be an advantage “' 
disadvantage must be determi 
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py the actual merit, and the kind of 
merit; of the sermons themselves. 
Epistolary correspondence and ser- 
mons eppear to resemble each other 
inthis respect 5 and while it will rea- 
dily be acknowledged, that the ear 
and taste of a critic will be more gra- 
ified with those productions of either 
kind which are finished and fitted for 
the public eye, it must at the same 
time be admitted, that there are beau- 
ties and merits peculiar to composi. 
tions intended only for the eye of a 


Diriend or the ear of a particular con. 


pregation : they are more immediate- 
ly directed to their proper object, and 
have more of the language both of 
nature and of the heart—qualities no 
Jess estimable in a sermon than ina 
etter. 

Notwithstanding the abundance, 
and some may think superfluity of 


sermons), we Cannot condemn the 


publication of additional volumes, es- 
pecially circumstanced as the present 
is, even on general grounds, and with- 
put regard to any peculiar merit in 
he performance itself; except in- 
leed, that it be Christian, and of a 
endency partially good. It is desira- 
ble to the parish and friends of a be- 
oved and deceased clergyman to 
vesome memorial of his mind and 
eart, and to possess a kind of monu- 
Ment which shall perpetuate, not 
nly his memory but his ministry, 
nd make him, though dead, yet 
speak and assist the living witnesses 
the truth. Although these reflec- 
lons apply to any sermons containing 
ound and useful doctrine, and might 
be made concerning any of which 
his was known to be the general 
haracter, from our own perusal of 
Mr. Jesse’s Sermons, we can say; 
hat they are entitled to esteem, not 
bly on local and personal considera- 
ons, but likewise for their intrinsic 
crit. We conceive, therefore, that 
ey will be found generally useful 
T private or family reading. 
Of the kind and degree of merit 
Which these Sermons possess, we 
vill endeavour to make our readers 
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judges as well as ourselves. The 
whole number in the volume is 
twenty-five. 

We notice the Third Sermon, en- 
titled “ Man by Nature and by 
Grace,” as containing the deliberate 
and awful views of Mr. Jesse on the 
fundamental doctrine of the corrup- 
tion of human nature, We can hard. 
ly conceive it possible to express and 
enforce a belief of that doctrine in 
stronger and more decisive terms. 
We think this to be the chief recom- 
mendation of the Sermon, which, in- 
deed, does not pretend to be argu- 
mentative. 

The next, on “ The Divine Mer- 
cies,” possesses much practical ex- 
cellence. We extract the following 
passages :— 


‘* When our Saviour was upon earth. 
he cured all manner of diseases among the 
people, to shew himself to be the Physician 
of souls, and to prove that he can cure all 
our spiritual maladies. He whom God par- 
dons for Christ’s sake, he also heals through 
Christ. He whom God justifies, he also 
sanctifies.” 


“ This reproves the folly and presump- 
tion of many mere professors of the Chris- 
tian religion, who talk and boast of the par- 
doning love of God; for surely they know 
nothing of it experimentally, whose infir- 
mities are not healed, whose hearts are not 
sanctified to obedience, and whose prac- 
tices shew, that they are yet spiritually 
blind, self-confident, boasting of themselves 
in the fever of pride, still filled with drop- 
sical insatiable thirst after this world— 
their lusts and evil tempers proving, that 
the spiritual leprosy is upon them; and 
their hardness of heart, their insensibility, 
their sloth and negligence of duties, prov- 
ing that they have still a dead palsy in 
their souls. 


“It is not so with true penitents—When 
their sin is pardoned, the flesh is also cru- 
cified, with its affections and Justs. They 
experience 3 mighty change from evil to 
what is spiritually good. They see and 
behold the fair beauty of the Lord, and see 
every thing ina divine manner. They see” 
the vanity of this world, and the end for 
which they live in it: they are subdued to 
humility, and poverty of spirit—they think 
soberly—their anger is turned into peace 
and love; their coyetousness into charity 
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and heavenly mindedness; their lusts into 
self-denial and longing after God; their 
hardness of heart into bowels of mercy, 
into gratitude towards God and yearnings 
for the souls of men, and then intoa tender 
conscience and active zeal in the path of 
duty.” 


«Oh! how wretchedly do they deceive 
themselves, who are taking comfort in some 
past experience, some impulse which they 
had a long while since, and which,* for 
aught they know to the contrary, was a 
dream, or a delusion of Satan to lull them 
into a fatal security! Andsurely you ought 
to suspect that former experience, if your 
present conduct does not afford sufficient 
reasons for rejoicing in God’s pardoning 
ove and sanctifying grace.’ pp. 50—52. 


The Seventh Sermon, * The Peni- 
tent Sinner pardoned,” Luke vii. 41, 
42, is so much a whole, and any ex- 
tract would lose so much of its cha- 
yacter and excellence by being de- 
tached from the body to which it 
belongs, that although the gravity, 
warmth, and encouraging tendency 
which characterize it, pleased us as 
much as any sermon in the volume, 
we must content ourselves by dis- 
missing it with this general commen- 
dation. 

The next we just advert to, as be- 
ing a Sermon on the Evidences of 
Christianity, written, we think, ina 
style and spirit superior to the gene- 
rality of sermons on that subject. 
And here we may be allowed to ob- 
serve, that it appears to us an error 
of equal weakness to fill or occupy 
the chief part of a volume with ser- 
mons of this description, and to dis- 
card them altogether. The proneness 
to fall from one extreme to its oppo- 
site, has been observed by every 
‘moralist. 

From the close of the Ninth Ser- 
mon we present to our readers the 
following solemn passage :— 


** «Examine yourselves, whether ye be in 
the faith: prove your own selves. Know 
ye not your own selves, how that Jesus 
Christ isin you, except ye be reprobates ?” 
How in you? In you, as the hope of glory 
—you have no other dependence, no other 
principle of aetion, than Christ only, or 
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what you can refer to him ag your life and 
your saivation. Cirist being in you 
have hope towards God ; eternal life i 
fore you: itis your grand object, and Os 
are living for eternity. To secure that bet 
ter world, you sit loose to this. You ca ' 
on a commerce with heaven : you trade it 
heavenly commodities,-— There Your tres, 
sure is: itis your inheritance: and there 
your heart is also. For this you deny alj 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and live g. 
berly, righteously, and godly, in this pre, 
sent world. 


« But, if your profession be mere profes. 
sion; however foremost in maintaining 
evangelical doctrines, and in observing the 
forms of religion, and however exact inthe 
duties of mere morality; that is, if yoy 
have not turned to God with all your hear, 
if Christ be not received into your heart 
the hope of eternal life; if you are not bring. 
ing forth the fruits of the Spirit ; what a 
you better than barren fig trees—Christians 
in name, and worldlings in reality? And 
what is your guilt? Is it not contempt of 
God, contempt of his mercy, abuse of his 
patience and long-suffering ? Is it not om. 
tempt of the Son of God, who died for yw; 
and contempt of the Holy Ghost, throug) 
whom you must become fruitful trees in 
the Lord’s vineyard? If you had notre. 
sisted and grieved the Holy Spirit of God, 
is it possible that you, who have so lng 
had the means of grace, could be what sou 
now are, carnal Christians, barren, fruitless 
trees? And is there not reason to fear, that 
bye and bye, you will be guilty of having 
done despite to the Spirit of grace, andb. 
come finally impenitent ?” pp. 131, 132 


Sermon XIII. the second onthe 
text, 2 Cor. i. 3, is remarkable for 
what is called unction, which, in this 
instance at least, we certainly done 
agree with Dr. Jortin, is synonymols 
with cant. 

The next sermon on “ Everlasting 
Punishment,” must be, if it has ay 
merit, and for that reason is, Vey 
striking. The following passage % 
that awful subject is more elevated 
than common :— 


“ This everlasting punishment 's dee 
scribed as a fire, a fire that never ¥ 
be quenched, and as a worm that never 
dies, It may not be any more a mile 
rial fire than a material worm. 
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than being cast into a lake of burning 
fre and brimstone—a fire unquenchable 
_and perpetual existence in such a state 
of torment, aggravated by the circum- 
stance, that it was not prepared for them, 
but for the devil and his angels ;—and if 
not prepared for them, then there was no 
necessity that they should ever come into 
this place of torment—the reflections of 
their own minds, therefore, producing fruit- 
less wailings, and gnashing of teeth, and 

nawings of conscience (the proud,unhum- 
bled soul recoiling upon itself,) because 


® they needed not to have fallen into this 


misery, and would never have suffered it, 
‘f it had not been entirely their own fault. 


“Think of this fire—the fever of the 
mind, the impatience of pride; the mad 
fervour of a rebellious spirit ; the torment 
of uosubdued passions ; a state where hope 
never comes; where darkness, without one 
cheering ray of light, prevails ; and burn- 
ing thirs: of desires unsatisfied, without one 
drop of water, or thought that can quench 
the burning heat, or mitigate the pain. 


“If you ask, Where and when will be 
this hell? Lanswer, Where sin is—where 
sin reigns—where it exists unsubdued— 


| where God is not, but in his power and jus- 


tice. And when will this be? I answer, 
When the day of patience and long-suffering 
is pasi away—-when the mediatorial hour 
is gone by—when this world of transitory 
cares and pleasures shall be dissolved, and 
nothing left to man but existence, and the 
thought, the ever-acting thought, of what 
he has been, of what he might have been, 
of what he is, and of what he shall be for 
ever— there and then is hell !! 


“Every where, every place is hell, to 
them who have within themselves the fuel 


| of Divine wrath, the very principle of mise- 


ty; and who cannot know God, but through 
the medium of their own guilt, To them 
heaven is no where ; or only seen at an un- 
approachable distance, as what might have 
been their own, but for their own extreme 
folly and wickedness.” pp. 212—214. 


The author has here confined him- 
self to the spiritual part of future 
puilshment. It appears, however, 
‘o be a well-founded opinion, that the 
body, Such as it will then be, and 
essentlally the same as the earthly 
one, having been partaker with the 
‘oul of the sins of the whole man, 
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will inherit its portion and proportion 
of punishment. There is a passage 
in the letters of the late Mr, New- 
ton, published under the name of 
Omicron, which may seem .o coun- 
tenance the view of Mr. Jesse:— 
‘When we attempt to look into the 
unseen world, we carry our ideas of 
time and place, and sensible objects, 
along with us ; and we cannot divest 
ourselves of them, or provide our- 
selves with better ; yet perhaps they 
have as little relation to the objects 
Wwe aim at, as the ideas which a man 
born blind acquires, from what he 
hears and feels, have to the truc na- 
ture of Jight and colours.”’ Let. IIT. 

The following passage desci'ves to 
be seriously considered :— 


‘It is the love of this present world 
which hinders many; and hence it is that 
the fervour of devotion often intermits, and 
the world and temptation so often prevail 
and load our consciences with fresh and 
heavier burdens of guilt We do, and we 
undo ; we advaice and retreat; we repent 
and sin. Our experience, in this case, is 
much like that of Israel in the wilderness. 
The land of promise, in which we find rest 
to our souls, is not far off; yet our repent- 
ance is rendered incomplete by our old at- 
tachments ; and after many years, perhaps 
after we have been at the very point of en- 
tering into the promised rest, we find our- 
selves thrown far back to the opposite side 
of the wilderness ; and all our toil and tra- 
vel, all the operations of the mind in the 
work of conversion and repentance, are to 
be repeated, before we can recover our lost 
position, and be ready to enter the heavenly 
Canaan under the conduct of our Yosbua.” 
pp. 236, 237. 


In the Eighteenth Sermon, on 
“The Love of God to Enemies,” 
there is a longer passage of the 
same character, and equally moni- 
tory. 


“While men sit in the sunshine of 


worldly prosperity, or while their fond 
hopes can still patch up any breach which 
disappointment has made in their plans, 
they are generally living ‘ without God in 
the world.” They have no serious thoughts 
of God; and then, the enmity of their 
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hearts is quiescent, ov is not excited. A 
certain degree of religion, or of atténtion 
to the forms of godliness, is consistent with 
this state of practical atheism ; and is often 
necessary to lull their consciences into the 
slumber of fatal security. They reflect 
‘upon themselves as litle as they think upon 
God; or, viewing themselves through the 
medium of that form of godliness which they 
have adopted, they fancy themselves sufh- 
ciently righteous, or presume that they can 
easily make themselves righteous at any 
time, by alittle stricter attention to what 
are called the duties of religion. 


** But when the great God thunders with 
his voice, and his arrows are sent abroad; 
when he manifests his presence, and his 
glorious power is revealed; or when his 


truth, clothed with Divine authority, is 


preached ; or when that truth, which, dur- 
ing the time of health and prosperity, was 
overwhelmed and smothered in their con- 
sciences by the cares and pleasures of this 
world, and laid quiescent there, is at length 
excited bv some awful providence, or the 
near approach or apprehension of death, 
and reproves their extreme folly and wick- 
edness ;—then their presumption and vain 
confidence are sliaken, and they begin to 
tremble. And now the enmity of their 
hearts begins to work, and expresses itself 
by attempts to palliate their wickedness and 
justify their conduct ; sometimes by argu- 
ng against the truth of God, and reasoning 
themselves into infidelity; sometimes so- 
phisticating the truth which they cannot 
deny, and perverting it; sometimes accus- 
ing God’s ministers and people of hypo- 
crisy, and of uncharitableness in censuring 
those who, as they think, are as good or 
better than themselves, although not so 
zealous nor so good as they pretend to be. 


“If the truth come with power to their 
conviction, and so as to excite them to re- 
pent, then the enmity of their hearts will 
shew itself by delaying their repentance, or 
in repenting as it were by halves; or it 
shews itself m certain starts and fits of re- 
formation; and often, in a vain attempt to 
compound, or compromise, with God, giv- 
img up this and taking that, and going a 
little way in a religious life, if this may 
serve, either to pacify God, or quiet their 
own conscience; or they strive to reconcile 
God and mammon, ¢. e. to find out a method 
of becoming Christians, and yet be world- 
lings too. 


** But when truth still presses upon their 
conscience, and they begin to see that this 
method will never succeed, they part with 


their sins and sinful practices, as a mis 

parts with his gold, and as if they were ar 
ting out their heart’s blood drop by dro, 
And all this while their carnal hearts non 
hankering after the gratifications of the 
Egyptian state, wishing they had never 
known any thing of God’s revealed wi} pre. 
ferring the darkness of heathenism t» the 
light of the Gospel: because they are filleq 
with dread, through a consciousness of 
their wicked insincerity in the profession, 
of religion. ‘They cannot draw near to 
God ; they wish to forget him; and they 
do so as much as they can. And, some. 
times, after all this experience, and tasting 
the powers of the world to come, the 

plunge into the cares and pleasures of the 
world to drown reflection, and seek relief 
by intoxication. And these are the per. 
sons who return from partial reformations, 
like the dog to his vomit, or the swine, 
after washing, to her wallowing in the 
mire.” pp. 265—267. 


The sermon on “ The Strait Gate,” 
Sermon XX. Luke xiii. 23, 24,is 
very good. The expression, at the 
end of the text, * will seek to enter 
in,” is applied by the author to the 


. strait gate: but, if we recollect right. 


ly, Doddridge contends, and, in our 
opinion, successfully, that it refers to 
heaven. 

We close our extracts from this 
useful and interesting volume with 
the prayer which ‘concludes the 
Twenty-third Sermon. 


« And, O my God! who art the giverd! 
all grace, teach me how to teach this peo- 
ple; how I may best instruct them inthe 
true knowledge of God, and lead themin 
the way everlasting. Thou knowest, 0 ny 
God, that my ambition is to please theeand 
to serve this people, to discharge my duty, 
and to save the souls committed to my 
charge. O be thou with me : be thou ny 
wisdom and my strength; that in the diy 
of Christ, both minister and people may": 
joice together, and that it may appear | 
have been a faithful steward of the myst 
ries of God, and have not run in val, 
neither laboured in vain. Amen.” [p 
351, 352. 


Some general sentiments are sup’ 
gested to us by the perusal of those 
Sermons, with relation both to what 
may be considered as their faults 
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and their excellences. The fault 
which will most naturally be object- 
ed isy frequent carelessness of com- 
position, and perhaps an arrange- 
ment of matter not always sufficient- 
ly methodical and luminous. 

In plain practical sermons, the 
| character to which alone the present 

pretend, another objection may be— 
| want of peculiarity, or of peculiar ex- 
cellence; which will, perhaps, amount 
to no more than to say, that the per- 
son who has read all the sermons, 
even of the better sort, which are 
extant, and retains the substance of 
themin his memory, and experiences 
the constant influence of them upon 
his principles and conduct, will not, 
for his own information and benefit, 
need to peruse the sermons we are 
> now reviewing. 

Striking, splendid, brilliant ser- 
f mons, although we would exclude 
no innocent talent imparted by the 
Almighty from contributing to his 
service and glory, have, however, in 
ithe very title, something incongru- 
ous—something like the tinsel finery 
§ with which a degenerate Christianity 
» decorates the person of Aer whom it 
* considers not sufficiently honoured 
| by being “ blessed among women,” 
_ unless she be likewise arrayed in the 
gayest clothing. 

The excellences of these Ser- 
mons, in our opinion, far outweigh 
their defects, whether real or imagi- 
Shary. The leading commendation, 

alter soundness of doctrine, which we 

are inclined to ascribe to these dis- 
courses is simplicity—in thoughtand 
inlanguage. Every attentive reader 
| will perceive that the author speaks 
immediately from his feelings, and 


eh, 
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aims-only to express them in the 
most direct and appropriate manner. 

The fervour of these Sermons, 
particularly as connected with their 
simplicity, forms another important 
point of excellence. As far as we 
can infer the mind of an author from 
his language, it appears to be filled 
with the warmest, as well as justest 
affections towards God, Christ, and 
the souls of men. Itis this which 
produces an effect on the soul, to 
warm, to exalt, to purify, far beyond 
any thing that the most approved 
rules of rhetoric most accurately 
executed can accomplish. 

We likewise observe in these Ser- 
mons occasional marks of original- 
ity. We donot regret that they are 
not more numerous. That man reads 
with an ill object, and bad prospect 
of benefit, who reads merely to in- 
crease the stock of his knowledge, 
and, like the Athenians, only wishes 
to hear some new thing. While he 
who, in his reading, does but gain 
one degree more of repentance, or 
performs, in consequence of it, one 
additional act of repentance, reads to 
much greater profit, than if he had 
learnt some doctrine, if possible, not 
known before, or should even obtain 
some new revelation from Heaven. 

We could expatiate at greater 
length on the volume before us. But 
we are unwilling, to continue the 
strain of panegyric, particularly as 
we have the meuns of knowing, that 
the author was peculiarly averse 
from posthumous adulation. We 
do not wish even just praise to have 
such an appearance ; and therefore 
desist, before we fall into the trans- 
gression. 


ae 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


&e, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


: os the press:—The genuine Remains of 
; ‘tomas Hearne, selected from his own 


&e, 


MS. pocket-books ;—The Elgin Marbles, 
from Stuart’s and Rivett’s Antiquities of 
Athens, in imperial 4to. on sixty double 
plates ;-An Essay on the Origin, Progress, 


594 


and present State of Galvanism, by Mr. 
Donovan ;—The Poetical Works of the 
Rev. George Crabbe, in 4 vols ;—-Commen- 
tanes and Annotations on the holy Scrip- 
tures, by the Rev. John Hewlett ;—Works 
of tie Rev. Oliver Heywood, in 4 vols 8vo. ; 
—Memoirs and Remains of the late Rev. 
C. Buck, by John styles, D. D. 


Preparing for publication :—Disserta- 
tions on Statuary and Sculpture among the 
Ancieits, by M:. Daliaway ;—Philosuphical 
E'ymology, or Kational Grammar ; by Mr. 
Gilchrist ;—A Description of the People of 
India, in a 4io volume, by the Abbe Du 
Bors, Missionary in the Mysore ;—A Work 
of Biblical Criticism on the Books of the 
Old Testament, and Translations of Sacred 
Songs, with Notes, by the late Bishop 
Horsiey. 


On June 1, 1816, was published, Part I. 
of tie Pomona Britannica, being a Collec- 
tion of Specimens of the most esteemed 
Fruits at present cultivated inthis Country, 
by G. Brookshaw, Esq. The object of the 
Pomona Britannica is, by a series of correct 
delineations, to afford gentlemen an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the 
most choice and valuable varieties of fruit, 
which will enable them to plant gardens 
and orchards in the most advantageous man- 
ner; it will also introduce to their notice 
several sorts of superior value, which are at 
present but little known: it will also con- 
tain atable of the comparative value of 
fruits, enabling them at one view to select 
the most desirable sorts requisite to stock 
a garden, in proportion to its size and to 
the extent of walling it may contain. Each 
plate will be accompanied with a letter. 
press descriptionof the peculiar character 
and habits of each fruit. Particular care 
will be taken tn pointing eut the sorts pro- 
per for forcing or open walls The leaves 
and blossoms, when they assist in marking 
the varieties, will be given; and nothing 
will be omitted which can in any manner 
tend to make the work complete. 


The circumstances which were thought 
to render expedient the suspension of the 
publication of the Ordnance Maps of British 
Counties being now removed, the publica- 
tion of them is resumed; and they may be 
obtained, as formerly, at the drawing-room 
in the Tower, or of Mr. Faden, Charing- 
Cross. As the suspension was only intend- 
ed to be temporary, not merely the opera- 
tions of the Trigonometrical Survey, but 
these of the mapping and engraving have 
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been regularly carried on dari , 
od, under the superintendence of pe 
Mudge ; so that several county ma _ 
be ready for delivery almast ifthe wa 
The maps of Cornwall, Devonshire, p2" 
setshire, Hampshire, (including the Is) . 
Wight,) Sussex, and that part of x, . 
which squares in on the Sussex side a: 
the general work, will be published a 
very few weeks ; and a separate Map ofthe 
Isle of Wight is now onsale. The m 
of all the contiguous counties, north 
these, are in the hands of the engravers 
and that of the whole county of Kent js hy 
engraving and in a state of forwardness 
When the several plots and portions now 
planning by the surveyors are finished, x 
least three-fifths of England and Wales vil 
be ready to be placed successively in the 
hands of the engravers ; and the whole wij 
be carried on with all possible expedition 
consistent with accurary. These maps ar 
on a scale of an inch to a mile; ascale thy 
admits of an attention to minutiz whic) 
must, of necessity, be disregarded jn mang 
of smaller size. Hence, it may not onlybe 
expected that the general outline, and the 
prominent physical circumstances, shallle 
correctly delineated, but that the minute 
points and peculiarities which are interest. 
ing to the topographer and the antiquaria, 
shall be permanently marked and readily 
traced, in these maps. 


KTALY. 


At Udina, in Friuli, a poor man, lying 
under the frightful tortures of the dydv. 
phobia, was cured with some draughts of 
vinegar, given him by mistake, instead of 
another potion. A physician of Padua, got 
intelligence of this event at Udina, a 
tried the same remedy upon a patient at the 
hospital, administering to him a pounddf 
vinegar in the morning, another at noo, 
and a third at sunset, and the man Ws 
speedily and perfectly cured. 


UNITED STATES. 


In the single state of New York, acco 
ing to a late enumeration, 72 newspapers 
are published, viz. eight daily, three sem 


weekly, and 66 weekly. In Massachusel's 


the number is 41. 


A Society has been formed in Mas 
chusetts, entitled “* The Episcopal Pray 
book and Tract Society.’ The first Num- 
ber contains * A Discourse on Famil’ 
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Religion,” by the Rev. James Bean. 
second is, 


















THEOLOGY. 


visits of Mercy, Vol. IE.; by J. Ely. 
0, 48. 

Pe Man’s Friend; by J. Fry. 2s 6d. 
Homilies of the Church. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Eighteen Sermons ; by P, Henry, 8vo. 9s. 
Reliquiz Salve, Vol. Ill.; by J. Routh. 

Svo. 15s. 

Tyrant of the Church. Foolscap 8vo, 
9s, 6d. , 

An Essay on the Existence of a Supreme 
reator, possessed of Infinite Power, Wis- 
Jom, and Goodness; containing also the 
Refutation, from Reason and Revelation, 
of the Objections urged against his Wis- 
dom avd Goodness; and deducing from 
the whole Subject, the most important 
Practical Inferences; to which Mr. Bur- 
nett’s first Prize of 1200/, was adjudged at 
Aberdeen, on the 4th of August, 1815; by 
Wm. Laurence Brown, D.D. Principal of 
Marischal College and University of Aber- 
deen, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo 1/. Is, 

A Friend to the Sick and Afflicted ; in- 
ended for the Use of the Poor, 4d., or 3s. 
6d. per dozen. 

A Few Plain Prayers; intended to be 
sent with each set of Baby-Linen lent to 
Poor Women. Sd., or 2s 6d per dozen. 

Six Letters to a Lady of Quality, from 
the Manuscript of the late Nathaniel Hooke, 
Esq Author of the Roman History, upon 
the Subject of Religious Peace, and the 
true Foundation of it. 2s, 



























MISCELLANEOUS. 


Antiquities of Athens, Vol. IV.; by J. 
Stuart. Folio 7/. 7s. 

The 1Vth and concluding Number of a 
Graphic Illustration of the Metropolitan 
Cathedral Church of Canterbury ; accom. 
panied by a History and Description; by 
W. Woolnoth. Containing twenty Plates, 
engraved by himself, from Drawings by T. 
» Hastings, Member of the Royal Liverpool 
Academy. Complete, in boards, on impe- 
rial paper, 52 5s. ; royal, 3/. 3s. 

A Catalogue of Books, with the prices 
affixed, which are now on sale by John 
Hatchard, Bookseller to the Queen, 190, 
Piccadilly, opposite Albany. 2s. 

The Report from the Select Committee 

; of the House of Commons, on the Earl of 
Blgin’s Collection of sculptured Marbles ; 
With a copious Index. vo. 9s. 6d. 

The Ninth Volume of the Literary Anec- 


Christ. Obsery;s No. 174. 
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The Churchman, extracted from the Works of 
“the Faith and Practice of a the Rev. W, Stanley, Dean of St. Asaphs.” 


dotes of the Eighteenth Century; com- 
prising Biographical Memoirs of William 
Bowyer, Printer, F.S.A., and a consider- 
able Number of eminent Writers and in- 
genious Artists; by John Nichols, F.S. A. 
lilustrated with ten portraits, and three 
other plates. 1/. 8s. 

A General Index to Volumes VIII. and 
IX. of the above, which completes the 
work, 14s. 

Des. Erasmi Rot. Concio de Pvero Tesv¥ 
Olim Pronvnciata a Pvero in Schola loannis 
Coleti Londini Institvta in qva Praesidebat 
Imago Pveri lesv Docentis Specie; Editio 
Nova 100 copies only are printed for sale, 
10s. 6d. 

A System of Geography, for the Use of 
Schools, on a new and perfectly easy Plan; 
by John Bigland. 12mo Qs_ 6d. 

History of the Destruction of Jerusalem ; 
by J. Wilkins. Royal 8vo. 1/. 

‘The History of the Inquisition, as it has 
subsisted in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Venice, Sicily, Sardinia, Milan, Poland, 
Flanders, &c &c.; With a Description of 
its Secret Prisons, Modes of ‘Torture, Style 
of Accusation, Trial, &c.; abridged from 
Limboreh 8vo, 13s. 

An Inquiry into the Literary and Politi- 
cal Character of james 1.; by the author 
of Curiosities of Literature, &c, Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d, 

The Oriental Navigator; or Directions 
for Sailing to, from, and upon, the Coasts 
of the East Indies, China, Australia, &c, 
Prefixed are a Series of original and copi- 
ous ‘Tables of the determined Positions of 
all the principal Points and Places from the 
British Seas to Cape Horn, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and thence to the Islands of 
Japan, &c. including all the navigation 
above described; with the authorities and 
descriptive Notes ; by John Purdy. Also 
two Charts of New Discoveries. Half- 
bound. 2/ 12s 6d. 

Letters to a Nobleman, provini® a late 
Prime Minister to have been Junius; and 
developing the secret Motives which in- 
duced him to write under that and other 
Signatures. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a celebrated Case, published by Almon, 
in 1768 8vo. 8s. 

Observations on the English Dissenters 
and the British Manufactures; by Israel 
Worsley. 12mo. 3s. 

Lectures on Craniological Physiognomy, 
8vo. 8s. 

3G 
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Popular Pastimes; or Picturesque Re- 
presentations of the Customs and Amuse- 
ments of Great Britain. In three Parts. 
2s 6d each. 

The First Annual Report on Mad 
Houses, made in 1816, and printed by order 
of the House of Commons. 7s 

The Cruelues of the Algerine Pirates on 
the Enghsh and other European Slaves ; 
by Capt. W Croker. 6d. 

Observations on England; of its Laws, 
Manufactures, Commercial and Civil Po- 
lity, Manners, Customs, and Vices ‘Trans- 
lated from the Original MS. Letters of 
Oloff Nepea. 8s. 

Mador of the Moor; by the Author of 
the Queen’s Wake. 8vo 7s. 6d 

Maigaret of Anjou; by Miss Holford, 
Author of Wallace. 4to 2/ 2s. 

Remains of Hesiod; by J. A. Elton. 
Crown 8vo 12s 

Melancholy Hours ; 
Poems. 12mo. 6s. 

Prescience, or the Secrets of Divination : 
a Poem, in two Parts ; by Edward Smed- 
ley, jun. 7s. 6d. 

Ubservations on the Principles which 
enter into the Commerce in Grain, and 
into the Measures for supplying Food to 
the Pople; being the Substance of an Es- 
say read to the Literary and Commercial 
Society of Glasgow ; by Dugald Bannan- 
tine, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

Narrative of an Embassy to Warsaw and 
Wilna, with personal Attendance on the 
Emperor Napoleon during the disastrous 
Campaign in Russia, and the Retreat from 
Moscow ; by M. de Pradt, Archbishop of 
Mechlin. Translated from the second 
French edition. 7s. 

The Historical Account of the Battle of 
Waterloo; comprehending a circumstan- 
tial Narrative of the whole Events of the 
War of 1815; written from the first Au- 
thority, by Wm. Mudford, Esq. Part 1. im- 
perial 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Thanksgiving Ode, January 18, 1816; 
with other Short Pieces, chiefly referring 


a Collection of 
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to recent Public Events; by W 
worth. 8vo. 4s. vane, Words 

A Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo: b 

Robert Southey, Esq Poet La : 
Ys &SQ Poet Laureat, Proje, 
cap Svo. 10s 6d, 

Campa'gns of North Holland and Egypt: 
by J. Maule. Crown 8vo. 8s, Pi 

Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P 
in the Committee of the House of fo 
mons, upon the State of Agricultural Dis, 
tresses 2s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the Coup, 
ty of Hertford; by Robert Clutterbuck 
Esq. F. 5, A. of Watford. Folio, embellis), 
ed with twenty highly-fir shed plates, 9] 
8s., large paper, 15]. 15s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Cy, 
thedral Church of Salisbury ; by Joho By. 
ton, F. 5. A. Medium 4tv 3¢ 3s ; impe: al 
4to. 5/. Ss. 3 and super-royal folio, 11/, 

The Bristol Index, or Evans's Direct.ty 
for 1816. 2s 6¢i. 

Historic! Account of the Town of Wz. 
Wick. Royai 8c°o0, 14. 16s 

Travels in kurope and Africa ; compris. 
ing a journey through France, Spain, and 
Portugal, to Morrocco ; with a Particular 
Account of that Empire ; also, a second 
journey through France, in 1814; by Co. 
one) Maurice Keatinge. 4to 4/ 4s, 

Geographical Exercises on the New Tes. 
tament: narrating the principal Occurren. 
ces recorded, and describing all the Places 
mentioned in that Sacred Book; with 
Maps, and a brief Account of the religius 
Sects ameng Mankind. Designed tor the 
Use of young Ladies; by William Butler, 
‘Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Geo 
graphy. Second edition, enlarged. 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Mar 
ners; by Jane Taylor, Author of Display, 
Original Poems for Infant Minds, &. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. boards 

The present of a Mistress to a Young 
Servant; consisting of Friendly Advice, 
and real Histories; by Mrs. Taylor, of 
Ongar. 3d edition, 3s. 6d. boards. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


w 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


A rract of Dr, Mant’s, on Regeneration 
was last year admitted on the list of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and circulated with its annual packet. 
This tract appeared to many members of 
the Society to be both dangerous in its doc- 
trinal tendency, and unfriendly to the peace 


of the church; as it revived the Romist 
doctrine of the efficacy of the opus operatit! 
in the sacrament of Baptism, and brai« 

as heretics and fanatics those who ma” 
tained more scriptural views of the subject 
The impression produced by this —_ 
stance was strengthened by the fact, ' ‘ 
when the Society adopted the tract 0 *" 
Mant, it suffered a tract on the same a8 
ject, written by the venerable 5ist? 
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Bradford, on principles irreconcileable 
with those of Dr. Mant, to disappear from 
ts ist.* The evil tendency of Dr. Mant's 
male and its alleged inconsistency with 
numerous tracts and books previously on 
the Soctety’s lists, caused considerable dis- 
cussions at the Monthly Board ; and it was 
at length referred to a standing committee 
to consider whether there did or did not 
exist any doctrinal inconsistencies tn the 
tracts of the Society, particularly on the 
subject of Regeneration. 


This Committee made their Report on 
the 14th of May, to the following effect : 


“Your Committee having received the 
direction of the Board toexamine the books 
and tacts on the Society's Catalogue, in 
order to ascertain whether there be any 
inconsistency or contradiction therein, par- 
ticularly on the doctrine of Regeneration, 
and to make a Report thereupon to the 
Board, have proceeded carefully to examine 
the same, as far as respects the doctrine of 
Regeneration, and to report, that there is 
nothing to impeach the consistency of the 
tracts, or involve them in contradiction 
with each other, on the point of doctrine, 
although, in some instances, the term rege-- 
neration is used, sometimes strictly and 
properly as applied in our liturgical offices 
to the grace conveyed in the sacrament of 
Baptism, and at other times, in a larger and 
laxer sense, by different and occasionally 
by the same authors,” 





*The disappearance of Bishop Brad- 
ford’s tract is attributed to accident, and 
not todesign. Be itso, Still it is not a 
little extraordinary that if the Board felt 
that atract was wanted on the subject of 
Baptism, they should adopt this new tract, 
containing a new view of this sacrament, 
instead of reprinting a tract which had con- 
tinued for many years on the Society’s list, 
had already passed through seven editions, 
and had been honoured with the following 
strong testimony of aj-probation, from suc- 
ceeding Boards :— This edition is pub- 
lished at a time when it is hoped that so 


judicious and scriptural a discourse may be 


of use to settle the minds of good Chris. 
tans, in some present disputes concerning 
baptismal and spiritual regeneration.” 


No hypothesis seems sufficiently to ex- 
plain this occurrence, except that which 
assumes a wish on the part of some mem- 
bers of the Board to innovate on the estab- 
lished doctrine of the Society. 


Rel. Intell.—Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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No sooner was this Report presented 
than, without any previous notice to the 
members, or allowing any interval for deli- 
beration, a Resolution was moved, which 
had the effect of giving it the Society’s 
sanction ; and notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of some subscribers, this Resolution 
was carried, The Society has thus been 
made to express iis entire concurrence in 
the sentiments conveyed in the Report ; 
and in doing so, has also virtually expressed 
its approbation of Dr. Mant’s tract. 


‘lo many members of the Society, and, 
we must confess, to oursélves also, this 
termination of the discussion appears to 
be objectionable, and that for the following 
reasons :— 


1 Although Dr. Mant’s tract, which 
produced the reference, is not once men- 
tioned in the Report, the Report, neverthe- 
less, virtually affirms its doctrinal consis- 
tency with all the other books and tracts of 
the Society. And yet can any doctrinal 
inconsistency be pointed out more palpable 
than this case exhibits? Dr. Mant’s tract 
maintains, that Regeneration, which he 
explains to mean ‘*a death unto sin anda 
new birth anto righteousness,” is, invaria- 
bly and exclusively, conveyed by Baptism ; 
and that every individual to whom Baptism 
is rightly administered, is, iso facto, born 
of God, and can never afterwards be con- 
sidered as unregenerate. Various other 
books and tracts of the Socicty deny the 
invariable and exclusive connection of this 
spiritual regeneration, this death unto sin 
and new birth unto righteousness, with the 
rite of Baptism, and connect it no less with 
other means, as faith, the word of God, 
prayer, &c.; and represent Baptism as a 
covenant, the blessings of which depend 
not on the right administration, but the 
right reception of the sacrament, and all 
those as still unregenerate, who, though 
baptized with water, do not prove them- 
selves, by the holiness of their lives, to be 
partakers of a new and Divine nature. But 
not only is Dr. Mant’s tract doctrinally in- 
consistent with various preceding books and 
tracts of the Society, but.with the Society’s 
present Report. The Report admits atwoa- 
fold sense of the term Regeneration. Dr, 
Mant’s tract admits but one, and condemns 
those as heretics who differ from him in 
this respect. 


2. The Report obviously implies, that 
Dr. Mant’s tract contains a sound doc- 
trine on the subject of Regeneration, con- 
sistent with that which has been hitherto 
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Popular Pastimes; or Picturesque Re- 
presentations of the Customs and Amuse- 
ments of Great Britain. In three Parts. 
2s 6d each. 

The First Annual Report on Mad 
Houses, made in 1816, and printed by order 
of the House of Commons, 7s 

The Cruelues of the Algerine Pirates on 
the Enghsh and other European Slaves ; 
by Capt. W Croker. 6d. 

Observations on England; of its Laws, 
Manufactures, Commercial and Civil Po- 
lity, Manners, Customs, and Vices ‘T'rans- 
lated from the Original MS. Letters of 
Oloff Nepea. 8s. 

Mador of the Moor; by the Author of 
the Queen’s Wake. 8vo 7s. 6d 

Maigaret of Anjou; by Miss Holford, 
Author of Wallace. 4to 2/ 2s. 

Remains of Hesiod; by J. A. Elton. 
Crown 8vo 123 

Melancholy Hours ; 
Poems. 12mo. 6s. 

Prescience, or the Secrets of Divination : 
a Poem, in two Parts ; by Edward Smed- 
ley, jun. 7s. 6d. 

Ubservations on the Principles which 
enter into the Commerce in Grain, and 
into the Measures for supplying Food to 
the Pople ; being the Substance of an Es- 
say read to the Literary and Commercial 
Society of Glasgow ; by Dugald Bannan- 
tine, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

Narrative of an Embassy to Warsaw and 
Wilna, with personal Attendance on the 
Emperor Napoleon dung the disastrous 
Campaign in Russia, and the Retreat from 
Mascow ; by M. de Pradt, Archbishop of 
Mechlin. Translated from the second 
French edition. 7s. 

The Historical Account of the Battle of 
Waterloo; comprehending a circumstan- 
tial Narrative of the whole Events of the 
War of 1815; written from the first Au- 
thority, by Wm, Mudford, Esq. Part I. im- 
perial 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Thanksgiving Ode, January 18, 1816; 
with other Short Pieces, chiefly referring 


a Collection of 
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to recent Public Events; by Wm. y,,; 
worth. 8vo, 4s. ’ 
A Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo. 
Robert Southey, Esq Poet Laurea. Pool 

cap 8vo. 10s 6d, 

Campa'gns of North Holland and Eeynt 
by J. Maule. Crown 8vo. 8s, 

Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. M,p 
in the Committee of the House of ¢, 
mons, upon the State of Agricultural p; 
tresses 2s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the Coy 
ty of Hertford; by Robert Clutterbyc 
Esq. F. 5, A. of Watford. Folio, embeljiy, 
ed with twenty highly-fir.shed plates, g 
Ss., large paper, 15]. 15s. 

The History and Antiquities of the ¢ 
thedral Church of Salisbury ; by John By 
ton, F. 5. A. Medium 4tv 32 3s ; ine, 
4to. 5/. 5s. and super-royal fobo, 11/, 

The Bristol Index, or Evans’s Direct: 
for 1816. Js 6ri. 

Historics! Account of the Town of W 
wick. Royal 8co. 14. 16s 

Travels in Lurope and Africa ; comp 
ing a journey through France, Spain, 
Portugal, to Morrecco ; with a Partic 
Account of that Empire ; also, a secu 
journey through France, in 1814; by ( 
one] Maurice Keatinge, 4to 4/ 4s, 

Geographical Exercises on the Newl¢ 
tament: narrating the principal Occur 
ces recorded, and describing all the Plae 
mentioned in that Sacred Book; wif 
Maps, and a brief Account of the relige 
Sects ameng Mankind. Designed tort 
Use of young Ladies; by Wiiliam Bute 
‘leacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Ge 
graphy. Second edition, enlarged. 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and ¥ 
ners; by Jane Taylor, Author of Displa 
Original Poems for Infant Minds, & 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. boards 

The present of a Mistress to a Yu 
Servant; consisting of Friendly Adve 
and real Histories ; by Mrs. Taylor, 
Ongar. Sd edition, 3s. 6d. boards, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


A rract of Dr, Mant’s, on Regeneration 
was last year admitted on the list of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and circulated with its annual packet. 
This tract appeared to many members of 
the Society to be both dangerous in its doc- 
trinal tendency, and unfriendly to the peace 


of the church; as it revived the Rom 
doctrine of the efficacy of the opus oper 
in the sacrament of Baptism, and brand 
as heretics and fanatics those who ™ 
tained more scriptural views of the sul) 
The impression produced by this cite 
stance was strengthened by the fact, © 
when the Society adopted the tract of 
Mant, it suffered a tract on the same * 
ject, written by the venerable Bish 
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on principles irreconcileable 
ith those of Dr. Mant, to disappear from 
slist.* The evil tendency of Dr Mant *s 
yct, and its alleged inconsistency with 
ymerous tracts and books previously on 
e society’s lists, caused considerable dis- 
yssions at the Monthly Board; and it was 
rlength referred to a standing committee 
cuusider whether there did or did not 
sist any doctrinal inconsistencies in the 
acts of the Society, particularly on the 


pject of Regenerauon. 


This Committee made their Report on 
e 14h of May, to the foilowing effect : 


“Your Committee having received the 
‘rection of the Board toexamine the books 
d tracts on the Society’s Catalogue, in 
derto ascertain whether there be any 
consistency or contradiction therein, par- 
ylarly on the doctrine of Regeneration, 
d to make a Report thereupon to the 
ward, have proceeded carefully to examine 
e same, as far as respects the doctrine of 
egeneration, and to report, that there is 
thing to impeach the consistency of the 
acts, of involve them in contradiction 
ith each other, on the point of doctrine, 


though, in some instances, the term rege- 


ration is used, sometimes strictly and 
operly as applied in our liturgical offices 
the grace conveyed in the sacrament of 
aptism, and at other times, in a larger and 
er sense, by different and occasionally 
the same authors.” 





*The disappearance of Bishop Brad- 
rl’s tract is attributed to accident, and 
ttodesign. Be itso, Still it is not a 
tleextraordinary that if the Board felt 
atatract was wanted on the subject of 
aptism, they should adopt this new tract, 
itaining a new view of this sacrament, 
stead of reprinting a tract which had con- 
ued for many years on the Society’s list, 
dalready passed through seven editions, 
dhad been honoured with the following 
tong testimony of aj-probation, from suc- 
eding Boards :— This ediiion is pub- 
hed at a time when it is hoped that so 
icious and scriptural a discourse may be 
use to settle the minds of good Chris. 
ins in some present disputes concerning 
ptismal and spiritual regeneration.” 


No hypothesis seems sufficiently to ex- 
4 this occurrence, except that which 
‘umes a wish on the part of some mem- 
"sof the Board to innovate on the estab- 
ed doctrine of the Society. 
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No sooner was this Report presented 
than, without any previous notice to the 
members, or allowing any interval for deli- 
beration, a Resolution was moved, which 
had the effect of giving it the Society’s 
sanction ; and notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of some subscribers, this Resolution 
was carried. The Society has thus been 
made to express tis entire concurrence in 
the sentiments conveyed in the Report ; 
and in doing so, has also virtually expressed 
its approbation of Dr. Mant’s tract. 


‘To many members of the Society, and, 
we must confess,.to ourselves also, this 
termination of the discussion appears to 
be objectionable, and that for the folluwing 
reasons :— 


1 Although Dr. Mant’s tract, which 
produced the reference, is not once men- 
tioned in the Report, the Report, neverthe- 
less, virtually affirms its doctrinal consis- 
tency with all the other books and tracts of 
the Society. And yet can any doctrinal 
inconsistency be pointed out more palpable 
than this case exhibits? Dr. Mant’s tract 
maintains, that Regeneration, which he 
explains to mean ‘a death unto sin and a 
new birth unto righteousness,” is, invaria- 
bly and exclusively, conveyed by Baptism ; 
and that every individual to whom Baptism 
is rightly administered, is, iso facto, born 
of God, and can never afterwards be con- 
sidered as unregenerate. Various other 
books and tracts of the Socicty deny the 
invariable and exclusive connection of this 
spiritual regeneration, this death unto sin 
and new birth unto righteousness, with the 
rite of Baptism, and connect it no less with 
other means, as faith, the word of God, 
prayer, &c.; and represent Baptism as a 
covenant, the blessings of which depend 
not on the right administration, but the 
right reception of the sacrament, and all] 
those as still unregenerate, who, though 
baptized with water, do not prove them- 
selves, by the holiness of their lives, to be 
partakers of a new and Divine nature. But 
not only is Dr. Mant’s tract doctrinally in- 
consistent with various preceding books and 
tracts of the Society, but.with the Society’s 
present Report. The Report admits atwo- 
fold sense of the term Regeneration. Dr. 
Manvt’s tract admits but one, and condemns 
those as heretics who differ from him in 
this respect. 


2. The Report obviously implies, that 
Dr. Mant’s tract contains a sound doc- 
trine on the subject of Regeneration, con- 
sistent with that which has been hitherto 
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held by the Society, and with the liturgical 
offices of the Church of Kngland. it may 
be considered, therefore, as an authorita- 
tive declaration, that the doctrine of Dr. 
Mant’s tract is the doctrine of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
ought to be received, by those who defer 
to the judgment of that Society, as the doc- 
trine of the Church of England. The way 
is thus paved for a relapse into that great 
error of Popery, the etficacy of the mere 
opus operatum in the sacrament of Baptism, 
and for that declension in spiritual religion 
to which the Church, in times of tranquil- 
lity, is peculiarly exposed. Indeed, the 
doctrines promulged by Dr. Mant, and 
thus sanctioned by the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, appear to tend 
directly to remove the grand and essential 
distinction which exists between a soul 
born of God, united to Christ, and led by 
the Holy Spirit, and a mere formalist in 
religion, 


S. But even if Dr. Mant’s tract were 
less palpably inconsistent than it is, not 
only with Scripture and the formularies of 
our church, but with many of the most 
valued publications of the Society which 
have preceded it, it violates so outrageous- 
ly that spirit of Christian moderation which 
has hitherto characterised the Society, as 
to render it wholly unworthy of the Socie- 
ty’s sanction. It proposes its doctrines in 
a most uncharitable spirit. It brands as 
heretics those who hold different senti- 
ments. It charges with the wildest enthu- 
siasm and most revolting absurdities many 
sober and pious members of the Church 
of England. It exhibits false or exagge- 
rated representations of the opinions it 
controverts; and it fixes the most offensive 
and unfounded calumnies on men, whose 
attachment to the Establisliment and 
whose reverence for all her services have 
been proved by the uulity of their ministe- 
rial labours, and the consistency of their 
conduct. 


4. The decision of the Society on this 
point will furnish the enemies of the Es- 
tablished Church, indeed it has already 
- furnished them,* with a powerful argu- 
ment against her; as one of the worst 
errors of papat Rome is thus in danger of 
becoming avowedly the doctrine of a So- 
ciety comprising within its pale all our 
bishops, and a very large proportion of 
ee clergy, and gentry, of the 
land. 


—— ~ _— 





* See supra, p. 365. 


Relig, Intell.—British and Foreign Bible Society, 


[June, 


We most ardently wish that ¢ 
subject may undergo the calm ben oa 
sionate reconsideration of the Society _ 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 


On the Ist of May, was held 
Masons’ Hall, London, the Twelfth on 
niversary of the British and Forejen pi, 
Society. reign Bible 


The Meeting was, as usual, most nume 
rously and respectably attended: among 
the personages present were, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent; the Bisho 3 
of Salisbury, Norwich, Gloucester, Clor 
her, and Cloyne; Lords Gambier, x 
Calthorpe; the Chancellor of the ky. 
chequer ; Count Valsamachi, from the 
Ionian Islands ; Sir Montague Cholmele 
Bart; T. Babington, Esq. M. P ; ¢, Bar. 
clay, Esq M P.; J. Butterworth, Lsq 
M. P.; C. Grant, Esq. M.P.; C. Grant, 
jun Esq. M.P.; W_ Rashleigh, Esq. M, 
P.; A. Strahan, Esq. M.P.; J. Walde. 
grave, Esq. M. P.; W. Wilberforce, Esq, 
M.P., &c. 


The following Statement, taken from 
the Report, represents the receipts and 
expenditure, together with the number 
of Bibles and Testaments issued within 
the year:— 


The Issue of Copies of the Scriptures, from 
a 31, 1815, to March 31, 1816, had 
een— 


138,168 Bibles, | 110,068 Testaments; 


making the total issued, from the com- 
mencement of the Institution, to the last- 
mentioned period, 


654,427 Bibles, | 828,546 Testaments; 


in all, 1,482,973 copies, exclusive of about 
75,500 copies circulated at the charge of 
the Society, from depositaries abroad, mak- 
ing a grand total of oné million, five bundred 
and fifty-seven thousand, nine hundred and 
seventy-three copies, already circulated by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


The receipts for the year have been 
92,860/. of which 55,450/ consisted in con 
tributions from Auxiliary Societies, and 
nearly 30,0007. in money received for Bi 
bles and ‘Testaments, the greater pst 
of which were purchased by Bible Ass0- 
ciations. 


The expenditure of the year has been 
103,680/.; and the obligation of the Sacle 
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ty, including orders given for Bibles and 
Testaments, about 36,0002. 


We can only find room for a few brief 


gorices of the speeches made on this oc- 


pasion. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 0b- 
served, that © in the former great periods 
of the first promulgation of the Gospel, 
and the restoration of pure religion at the 
Refurmation, the progress of truth was op- 
posed by every effort of human policy and 
power, Amidst savage wars, and unre- 
lenting persecutions, Religion obtained her 
painful triumph. But we now behold her 
progress unopposed, (except by the harm- 
less weapons of mistaken controversy) and 
wherever public authority has interfered, 
it has been, not to check, but to encourage 
and support it. The sings of the earth have 
indeed stood up, and ite rulers have taken 
counsel together, but it has not been against 
the Lord, ind against his Anointed—it has 
not been to extinguish the light of the 
Gospel in the blood of its professors—but 
to acknowledge its authority and extend ts 
influence. 


“fam particularly alluding to the secret 
treaty, concluded and signed at Paris, by 
the Emperors of Austria and Kussia, and 
the King of, Prussia The contused and 
imperfect notions of this proceeding which 
at first crept_out, naturally occasioned cu- 
riosity, and even alarm, rather than confi- 
dence; but to those who had the opportu- 
hity of being acquainted with the real and 
genuine history of this arrangement, and 
ofknowing the sincerity and integrity of 
the principles from which it originated, it 
afforded the gratifying, and hitherto un- 
precedented spectacle, of a umon of Chris- 
lian sovereigns, differing in their respective 
modes of religious persuasion, but agreeing 
ina public recognition of the Divine autho- 
nty of the Gospel, and binding themselves, 
by a solemn compact, to adopt its precepts 
asthe rules of their policy and conduct. I 
feel it my duty to add, that though legal 
and constitutional difficulties prevented the 
Sovereign of this country from acceding in 
form to this treaty, yet this Government 
Was confidentially acquainted with every 
‘lage of the proceeding, and fully concur- 
red in its principles and spirit. It was not, 
however, till the return of the Emperor of 

ussia to St. Petersburgh that it received 
the fullest elucidation. When we learn 
rom the Report we have heard, the zeal 
with which that great Sovereign entered 
into the concerns of the Bible Society, it 
comes impossible longer to hesitate as 


to the real sentiments and intentions of 
his heart, in the transaction we have been 
considering. In giving the Bible to every 
nation of his vast dominmons in its own 
language, he fixed the real and most ap- 
propriate ratification to the Christian 


‘Kreaty.” 


The Bishop of Gloucester remarked, 
among other things, on the contradiction 
given by fact and experience to their ar- 
guments, who maintained that this Socie- 
ty’s operations would Icssen the circulation 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and en- 
danger the safety of the Church. * The 
circulation of the’ Prayer-book has not been 
lessened : it has, on the contrary, greatly 
increased, during the whole period since 
the formation of this Society—a sufficient 
evidence that the established Churchis more 
firmly seated in the affections of the com- 
munity. The forebodings of those who 
argue on this side of the question, are now 
absolutely, forgotten. In the mean time, 
the other tendency which the friends of 
our Society thought to be the most proba- 
ble, begins to appear. The effects of the 
Bible are becoming daily more and more 
visible. May the God of the Bible grant 
that this tendency may increase vear by 
year! May the time come when the 
word of God shall be in every heart an in- 
corruptible seed, which shall bloom and 
blossom here, and bring forth fruit to ever- 
lasting life !” 


C. Barclay, Esq. M.P. for Southwark, 


“argued ably in behalf of Bible Associa- 


tions. 


The Bishop of Salisbury conceived the 
cause of the Bible Society to be one of the 
utmost importance to human nature. 


Lord Teignmouth, in a strain of pious 
and animated feeling remarked—‘* What 
a magnificent and sublime spectacle is even 
now presented to us, in the contemplation 
of the numerous Bible Societies spread 
over the face of the earth, animated by one 
spirit, and operating by the same means to 
the same benevolent end! What an open. 
ing for the most glorious hope; what an 
excitement to active and emulous exertion, 
are afforded by the contemplation! But 
our hope and gratification would be more 
enlarged, if we could bring before us, in a 
visible form, the effects produced by the 
charitable labours of these Associations ; 
if we could collect into one view the nume- 
rous instances in which the Scriptures 
distributed by them have proved the 
source of consolation, hope, and joy, to 
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the poor, the desolate, and the afflicted; of 
reclaiming the vicious, of edifying the well- 
disposed, and of kindling the flames of 
charity, piety, and devotion, in the buman 
breast. Of this we are assured, that the 
comfort of individuals in this life, as arising 
out of the hope of a glorious immortality, 
the peace, order, and happiness of society 
will ever be in proportion to the influence 
of that holy Book, which we circulate and 
recommend, on the hearts and lives of 
mankind. It is sufficient for us to know 
that we have laboured to premote these 
blessed results; and we may, with hum- 
ble confidence, leave to Him, whose grace 
descends as the dew, the growth and in- 
crease of the seed of the word which we 
have so abundantly sown. In this con- 
fidence, [ trust that the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, which will ever be 
deemed the glory of this kingdom, will 
also prove a main pillar of its lasting 
prosperity.” 


The Hon. Charles Shore (eldest son of 
the President) in a speech peculiarly neat 
and appropriate, rejoiced in the opportuni- 
ty now afforded him of giving his public 
testimony in favour of an institution,which, 
from his earliest years, he had been taught 
to consider as one of the most useful ever 
devised: an institution founded on the 
true basis of Christian charity, combining 
the rich and the poor, the mighty and the 
weak, and directing their zeal and energies 
to one object, and that object the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures: an institution which 
he had particularly learned to veneraté, 
from the example of one to whom he was 
bound by affection and respect. 


The Rev. W. Roby, of Manchester; the 
Bishop of Clogher ; Luke Howard, Esq ; 
Lord Gambier; R. H_ Inglis, Esq.; the 
Rev. M. Kierulf; the Rev. J. F. Usko, and 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, seve- 
rally declared their attachment to the cause 
of the Bible Society. 


The Rev Dr. Thorpe (Secretary to the 
Hibernian Bible Society) told the Meeting, 
that since the last Anniversary, between 
twenty and thirty thousand Bibles and 
Testaments had been issued from the So. 
_ciety’s Depository in Dublin; and many 
more might have been circulated but: for 
the depressed state of its funds. He drew 
a melancholy picture of the present state of 
Ireland, and described the various obstacles 
inthe way ofa more extensive circulation 
of the Bible in that country, illustrating 
and confirming his report, by allusions 
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to various affecting circumstances whi 
had lately occurred. In the Course of “" 
speech, Dr. Thorpe spoke in the 
terms of the support which the 
the Established Church in Ireland haq iv 
to the Hibernian Bible Society; any oe 
cularly complimented the two Irish Bish, : 
(the Bishops of Clogher and Cloyne) i 
were present, on the patronage they had 
afforded it. 


Strongest 
heads of 


The Treasurer, John Thornton, Esq. ex 
plained the statement of the Society’s ne 
come and expenditure, and accounted, very 
satisfactorily, for the small deficiency in 
the revenue of this year, compared with 
that of the preceding, from the little por. 
tion of new ground which had remained to 
be occupied by Auxiliary Societies, and 
from the natural failure of donations in the 
returns of the old Auxiliaries. Mr. Thom. 
ton urged a liberal co-operation as required 
from all parts of the country, by the in. 
creasing deman@s from foreign parts, onthe 
funds of the Institution. 


The Bishop of Cloyne, alluding in the 
course of his speech to the singuiarly vir. 
tuous and happy community lately disco. 
vered in Pitcairn’s Island, asked, “ What 
has produced this singular effect? The 
Bible. Goon then, gentlemen: disperse 
your Bibles in every language, and to eve. 
ry people under heaven = The harvest may 
vary, as the soil is warmed by a cheerful 
sun, or chilled by the rains and frosts of 
winter; but, wherever the word of God is 
sown, there will a harvest be reaped, 
whether it be ‘ of twenty, or of thirty, or 
of a hundred fold,’ as it pleases Him who 
direc's all thiigs for the good of his 
creatures.” 


The Rev. Jabez Bunting, in the course 
of a speech of great force and effect, ad- 
verted to the illustration which the proti- 
dential government of the world received 
from varius circumstances in its history. 
Among the rest, he particularly distinguish- 
ed the religious character which has marked 
the life and reign of George the Third, #8 
a circumstance which, under the blessing 
of God, has most materially contributed 
to uphold the interests and the influence 
of the Bible in the present age. “At 
period, when the infidel rulers of some 
continental nations were actively com 
bining their efforts with those of pre 
tended philosophers, and’ plotting the 
destruction of Christianity, how ™* 
chievous must have been the nae 
quefices, -humanly speaking, if our °* 
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the triumphs of the society, he was deci 


hich be in similar anti-Christian projects, dedly friendly The good .cilects of it 
f hig Happily for this empire, and happily for were too apparent to be overlovked, and 


West 


and the world, whose moral pros- 


too important not to be highly appreciated. 


urope : 
ds of ait seems to be, ina great manner, de- But with every desire to have the energies 
sven adent on the state of moralfeeling and of females drawn forth into exercise, he 


parti. 


; our country, George the Third 


wished them to be employed in a manner 


“wry tl 

shops ee Christian on principle, and lias em- comporting with that delicacy which has 
who ved, in Various Ways, the influence of ever been considered as characteristic of 
"had exalted station in the patronage and the sex, and which constitutes one of its 

namtenance of true religion and virtue. best ornaments, and its strongest securi- 

J. has been stated in print, although not so lies. He wished their co-operation to be 
f ex. generally known, perhaps, as such a fact active, but unostentatious ; like the blood 
8 ine eserves to be, that, on the publication vf which circulates unobserved through every 
Very Dr. teland’s View of Deistical Writers, part of the frame, and which is only tw be 
Be his Royal Highness (now our most gra- seen in the hue of health which it imparts 


with 


sovereign,) then in the bloom of 


to the countenance, and the vitality and 


jus 

lea uth, purchased a number of copies of vigour which it communicates to the sys- 
ed to iat work, to the amount of 100/. in value, tem, or when it mantles in the cheek as the 
» and merely for the purpose of distribution expression of diffidence and timidity. 

in the snovg bis personal friends.” 

bom. The Bishop of Norwich said, ‘* that there 
paved The Rev. John Owen, with his usualelo- was no people on earth who have supported 
ney quence, recommended to all who heard with more assiduity and unbounded libe- 


un the 


hma vigorous, persevering, and prudent 
g«peration with the Society. He said a 
trudent co-operation: for, as the country 


rality, this Society, than the kingdom of 
Scotland ; a people not so remarkable for 
their wealth, as their industry, their ge- 


n the yas now roused to uncommon exertions, nuine evangelical piety, their high inde- 
ly vir it would require a correspondent degree of pendent spirit, and their love of religious 
disco. prudence anc! discretion to direct those ex- and civil hiberty—a kingdom, the moral 
What ertiong to the attainment of their object. condition of which proves, beyond all con- 
bi How secure the Society was againstinjury troversy, that a general education of the 
pee: frm opposition, had been sufficiently children of the poor, and the distribution 


it may 


proved by the events of that hostility with 
which it had been so frequently but hope- 


of the sacred Scriptures, are the surest 
means, under Providence, of promoting, 





iy lessly assaulted. if it should suffer as little not only the happiness of the poor them- 
‘od fom its friends, as it bad done from its selves, but the welfare of every govern- 
J 


-aped, 
ty, OF 
1 who 


if his 


sourse 


enemies, its prosperity would be complete, 
audits glory unalloyed. Me trusted he 
shouid be excused, if, froma zeal for its 
honour, he urged upon all who took a share 
ils concerns, the importance of acting 
insuch a manner as to secure for it the 
cmtinuance of its present high and un- 


ment to which they belong, by encouraging 
those habits of industry, morality, and reli- 
gion, which the Bible inculcates, in a way 
which most effectually informs the under- 
standing and influences the heart.” 






Charles Grant, jun. Esq. M. P. in the 


emished reputation. No language which 
tecould use would be too strong to ex- 
press, how much it behoved the members 
ofthe institution, in. every part of the em- 


course of a speech of distinguished ability, 
with which he prefaced a motion for thanks 
to all the Auxiliary Bible Societies through- 
out the world, put this question, “ But 


t, ad- 
provie 
ceived 
























vith pire, to bear in mind, in all their adminis- what is it that shall render our thanks wor- 
> ked trations, the sanctity of its character, and thy of this universal acceptance ? What is 
dy a8 the sublimity of its end: to advocate ilg our connection with those to whom we 
sating iterests in the spirit of meekness, sobrie- offer them ? By what ties are we bound to 


', and devotion; and to abstain from 
“ery measure which might be likely to 
wmpromise what was due to the acknow- 
ledged proprieties of age, and condition, 


them?” We give a part of his reply :— 
** We are bound to them by sacred ties, by 
congenial feelings, by kindred affections : 
we have with them common joys, and com- 


ibuted 
juence 
‘Ata 


some a! . . 

po ad sex. To the admission of females mon sorrows ;—hopes interwoven with our 
pre. m0 & participation ef the labonrs and immortal nature; union endeared by those 
» the 
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mis 
conse- 
r S0- 
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common hopes and common sorrows. 1 
speak of sorrows, and yet I have called 
this a festival. In ordinary festivals we 
exclude every thing of distress: in the or- 
dinary scenes of festal relaxations we forget 
(if we can forget) that there are in the 
world around us griefs most agonised, 
which cannot be relieved,—-sympaihies 
most dear, which must be broken,— 
friendships most united, which must be 
dissolved, hearts most knit together, which 
must be torn asunder. We forget, that 
there is one pillow on which every head 
must rest, every eye be closed. We for- 
get that there is one narrow house, to 
which no wealth can impart comfort, to 
which no dignity can conter lustre, from 
which no power can give exemption. But 
here these tupics are legitimate and neces- 
sary ; because here, as the basis and mo- 
tive of our meeting, we aver the frail and 
precarious tenure, on which we hold and 
enjoy life ; because it is the very charm of 
our society, that it connects together the 
common wants and common sorrows of 
mankind. But our connection with those 
to whom we.are offering our thanks does 
not rest here: it is not only because we 
have common sorrows, but because we 
have common hopes also. Whatever is 
most interesting to the reason, elevating to 
the affections, consolatéry to the sorrows, 
animating tothe hopes of all mankind is 
combined in the Volumes which we dis- 
tribute. To every pain, they give its suita- 
ble alleviation; to every distress, its best 
remedy ; to parted friendship, they hold 
forth re-union; to sickness, unfading 
health ; to death, they open prospects be- 
yond this world; to the anguish that 
kneels over the grave, the hope that 
triumphs in the resurrection. These are 
the etherial visitants that descend to mix 
with men. Itis in the solitude of grief, 
in the desertion of anguish, that the eye, 
purified by tears, discerns the celestial 
guests: In the ordinary commerce of the 
world they are more obscured. These 
hopes are like the stars that brighten the 
firmament of night: in the glare of day, 
in the meridian brightness of the sun, 
they are unobserved; but when the tra- 
veller is alone in the darkness, when he an- 
ticipates an impenetrable night, he then 
observes the fires that are kindled in the 
firmament, to guide and cheer his steps. 
It is on these hopes, and these sorrows, 
common to our whole race, that our union 
is founded : to sustain these hopes, and to 
cheer these sorrows, is the common ob- 
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ject which binds every patron to 0 
So long as we rely on these two eMotion 
of our common nature, our union will be 
profound as our sorrows, and unfading ag 
our hopes. BWo weakness will be produced 
by. extending our efforts: the more we mn 
large our limits, the deeper will be oyp 
foundations : the wider we diffuse our ex. 
ertions, the more triumphant will be thej: 
energy.” 


Ur Society, 


We understand that the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society hag 
removed its Depository, and now conducts 
all its business at No. 10, Earl-street 
Blackfriars, London. , 


SOCIETY FOR THE CONVERSION OF THE 
JEWS. 


Lectures respecting the Jews, will be 
delivered at Bentinck Chapel,Lisson Green, 
St. Mary le-bene; by Clergymen of the 
Established Church; viz :— 


June 27th, 1816. The Importance of 
presenting the Jews with the New Tests. 
ment in the Hebrew Language. “Search 
the Scriptures.” By the Rev. Basil Woodd, 


July 18. The ancient Prophecies of the 
Rejection of Messiah, confirmed: by the 
Record of the New-Testament History, 
By the Rev. Mr. Bull. 


August 15. Prophecies of the Sufferings 
and Death of Messiah confirmed by the 
New Testament History. By the Ret. 
Joshua Mann. 


September 19 Prophecies of the Re- 
surrection, Ascension, and Glory of Messiah 
confirmed by their Accomplishment. By 
Rev. S. M. Simkins. 


October 17. The Reading of the New 
Testament a Means of removing the Vel, 
as yet untaken away from the Mind of the 
Jews in Reading the Old Testament. 2 Cor. 


1.13. Bythe Rev. W. S. Fancourt. 


November 21. The Mlumination of Is 
racl revealing the Glory of Messiah 1 the 
Fulness of the Gentiles. 2 Cor. iii. 16 
Rom. xi. 15. By the Rev. S.5. Holmes. 


Service will begin at half-past sik 
o’clock, on the Third Thursday Evening” 
each Month. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue principal occurrence of the 
present month Is the receipt of in- 
telligence that, on the 14th of April, 
an insurrectionary movement had 
taxen place among the slaves in the 
island of Barbadoes, which, though 
it had been speedily suppressed, was 
nevertheless productive of extensive 
mischief. As this event has been 
employed by the West-India party 
to throw discredit on the measure 
proposed by M r Wilberforce, for 
efectually restraining the importa- 
tion of fresh slaves into the colonies, 
aid ameliorating the condition of 
their existing population, it may be 
important to take a detailed view of 
its nature and bearings. 

It is affirmed by the opponents of 
the plan for registering the slaves in 
the West Indies, that its introduction 
into Parliament occasioned the late 
insurrection ; and that the evil was 
produced by the slaves having been 
led to conceive, that emancipation 
wis intended by that measure. Now, 
ifthis isa true representation of the 
facis of the case, who is to blame ? 
The West Indians who have uniform- 
ly and clamorously maintained, that 
the real object of the Registry Bill 
semancipation; or the friends and 
supporters of that bill who have con- 
santly denied that it has any such 
object? Ifthe slaves in the West 
ladies have indeed been led to ex- 
pect that registration would involve 
tnmancipation, was it not the West- 
India planters, and the West-India 
planters alone, who excited that 
lise and delusive expectation ? 
Itcertainly does not seem, at first 
ight, strange that an insurrection of 
slives should have taken place in one 
four slave colonies. Such events 
have, in all former times, been com- 
mon; and the historian of Jamaica 
*Xpressly admits, that in the very 
“ndition of colonial bondage, there 

Christ. Obsery. No. 174. 





is enough to account for such occur- 
rences without the necessity of trac- 
ing them to any more remote and 
hidden cause. The real nature of 
that bondage we have been at puins, 
on different occasions, to expiain.* 
In no part of the British dominions 
does this unhappy state exist ina 
more unmitigated form than in the 
island of Barbadoes. When, in 1802, 
Lord Seaforth proposed to the As- 
sembly of that island, that the mur- 
der of a slave, which, according to 
the Barbadoes law, was compensated 
by a fine of 112. 4s. sterling, should 
be made felony ; the Assembly re. 
sented the proposal, and appointed a 
committee to prepare a message in 
reply, which should be calculated to 
repel this insult, and should evince 
that the House understood its in- 
terests and its rights. If the reader 
will turn to our volume for 1805, p. 
217, he will there find a horrid ex- 
emplification of the deplorably op- 
pressed and degraded state of the 
slave population in this particulars 
island. Since that period the only 
change which the Legislature has 
made in their condition has been the 
enactment of a law, whereby the 
murder of a slave, if perpetrated 
wantonly, maliciously, and without 
ANY firovocation, is punishable with 
death ; adelusive law, which, while 
it bears the semblance of a nascent 
sense, among the legislators of Bar- 
badoes, of the claim which their 
slaves have to legal protection, is 
no more than a gross mockery of 
justice. In every other colony the 
planters have deemed it right, of late 
years, to frame a kind of new code 
noir, in which, to the English ear at 
least, many important improvements 
have been introduced. How far they 


* By turning tothe Index of our dif- 
ferent Volumes the reader may have access 
to a mass of information on this subject. 
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were sincerely meant to remedy the 
evils of colonial bondage, may be 
inferred from the declaration of Go- 
vernor Prevost with respect to the 
Meliorating Act of Dominica. “It 
appears,” he says, ‘ to have been 
considered, from the day it was 
passed until this hour, as a froliticul 
measure, to avert the interference of 
the mother country in the manage- 
mentof slaves.” ‘Theclauses wiich 
had given a promise of better days, 
we are told by the same high au- 
thority, had been wholly neglected. 
In Barbadoes, however, they sullenly 
refused even this barren profession 
of reform ; and their code noir re- 
mains unaltered, except by the single 
enactment already mentioned, which 
leaves the murder of a Negro still 
punishable only witha fine of 114. 
4s. sterling ; except when it can be 
clearly proved, (for penal laws must 
be interpreted strictly,) to the satis- 
faction of a Barbadian jury, that the 
murder was committed wantonly, and 
that the murderer bad not received 
even the slightest degree of provoca- 
tion—"* without any /irovocation.’’ 
If we consider these circumstances, 
and review the proofs exhibited in 
1805, of the state of feeling among 
the Whites in Barbadoes towards 
their slaves, we shall not think it 
strange, however deeply we may de- 
plore the event, that an insurrection 
shouid have taken place ; and if to 
all this should have-been added any 
local and temporary privation of the 
usual quantity of food, arising either 
from a scarcity in the island or from 
the restrictions on importation from 
the United States, the event will ad- 
mit of a farther and not difficultexpla- 
nation. We do not indeed affirm that 
this was the case, because we have 
no direct information respecting it ; 
but when we lock at certain Resolu- 
tions of the Barbadoes Assembly, in 
the month of November last, com- 
plaining loudly of the prohibition of 
a free intercourse with America, as 
reducing them to a state of unex- 
ampled privation, we think there is 
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some ground to suspect that the com. 
plaint may have been caused, jp part 
at least; by a want of fuod. We 
throw out this suggestion simp} 
with a view to an Investigation of tig 
subject, because the West Indians 
seem to have assumed, by way of 
stopping ali farther inquiry, that ie 
insurrection arose from the discus 
sion of the Registry Bill in Pari 
ment; and because we are fully per. 
suaded that such a Cause is inage. 
quate to such an effect. 

The planters have always indeg 
professed to fear that their gang, 
would be excited to insurrection by 
parliamentary discussions in this 
country. But their own conduc 
throughout the whole of the abolition 
controversy, flatly contradicts that 
profession, and proves it insincere; 
for these very discussions, of which 
their slaves could never hear without 
their help, have been regularly pub 
lished by themselves, in the colonial 
newspapers,—or rather have been 
misrepresented by them, in the way 
most likely to infuse dangerous idea 
into the minds of the slaves, if they 
were thought susceptible of such im: 
pressions. For instance, ina Jamaica 
Gazette of March, 1816, the Registry 
Bill is elaborately arraigned as found 
ed on views of a revolutionary kind 
and calculated to produce insurre 
tion ; and it is held out as so practice 
ble an object to destroy the lives and 
properties of the White inhabitants 
that it is alleged to be the generd 
practice and feeling of the Whitt 
colonists to remit all the money they 
can save to England and America 
a provision for the worst that may 
happen. Ona former occasion, whe 
an equally loud and unfounded cle 
mour had been raised against the 
parliamentary discussion of the Abo 
lition Bill, as tending to insurrection 
the Assembly of Jamaica, as if in de 
rision of their own professed alarm 
printed in the Island Gazettes 
report which stated at considerable 
length, and with great precision 
the means by which a general insur 
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| ction might most successfully be If, then, the late insurrection must 
Om: eaten by the slaves; and which be traced to the discussions which 
part ished the most complete and de- have taken place on the subject of 
"a ‘ied information as to the plan of the Registry Bill, how is it that the 
Uply erations by which the insurgents West Indians have overlooked the | 
* the night infalitbiy beconae masters of discussions which they themselves 
dians yeisland. We could multiply simi- have been so infatuated as to pro- 
ay of urinstances, not Only in past years, mulge and circulate throughout their 
he reven of a recent date. Even in plantations, and to fix the blame on 
“Ub he newspapers Of Barbadoes, formal the African Institution, the Christian 
aT lige Resoluiions of the Assembly were Observer, a pamphlet of Mr. Ste- 
be: syplished only three or four months phen, or a speech of Mr. Wilber- 
hade. efore the insurrection broke out, force; of all which the Black and 
jenouncing the Registry Bill, as a Coloured population of the island 
ie yan for the emancipation of the could only hear by the imprudent 
NS MERG)ves. Surely if there were any officiousness of their own gazettes? 
¥ by ruth in the clamours of the planters, But we confess ourselves not satis- 
this yn the subject of parliamentary dis- fied even with this solution of the 
nduct ussion, they would never have been matter, although it might seem to 
ition, infatuated as to make their own account naturally enough for what 
} that newspapers, which circulate freely has taken place. When we consider 
vere | hroughout the islands, the vehicle the utter insensibility which our co- 
wich f such statements. What can be lonial slaves have shewn to the revo- 


thou TE, more irrefragable proof that the lutions in the French islands, espe- 
PUM anters themselves did not believe cially that in St. Domingo; when 
Jonial bit there was in their slaves any we consider, that in twenty years 
been ptitude to be excited by such dis- which preceded, and in nine more 
CW RMcussions? If they did believe it, which have followed, the Abolition, 
dey ould they have continued to fill the notwithstanding the unreserved free- 
' theyiMcolumns of their gazettes with in- dom with which their state was dis- 
hit‘ Mfimmatory resolutions, clamours, Cussed in the insular journals, and 


MuCQwend alarms, directly calculated, if the incessant cry, that abolition, not 


gist Mimany thing of the kind could, to pro- Only would be mistaken for emanci- 
found: duce Insurrection? In England, in- pation, but really meant it, and that the 
kin Mdeed, for the sake of effect in argu- slaves would infalliby revolt, insure 
UITEC ent, they artfully dwell on the dan- rections have been unprecedentedly 


ACtiCUREer of even touching on the subject. Tare; that till now not one has occur- 
es and Ve must speak in a whisper, even red which could be forced into the 
tanSREWhen we speak at the distance of service of casting blame on the aboli- 
ener 6000 miles, of slavery in the West tionists in England, or lending coun- 
W hite Indies. But in the islands we find, tenance to past predictions ; that of 
y theyMinstead of this extreme caution, a_ the torrents of blood which we were 
ica, SEMOSt wanton publicity and noise on told would flow from the abolition in 
t may Rmthe subject. We say, wanton; be- our colonies, not one drop is even 
Whew Cause there, all being of one mind, alleged to have been shed ;—when we 
d cleGitewspaper discussions are at least consider this, we confess that, on the 
ist (he Perfectly useless. And yet if any defective information before us, we 
2 Abo Man desires to see the strongest cannot acquiesce in the view which 
aC U1Oly things that have ever been said in West Indians have taken of the late 
‘in def Parliament against the colonial sys. insurrection, and which they have 
alarm (€m, the things most capable of being laboured to impress on the public 
tte; WR Tpresented as pointing at general mind, asif it had originated in the 
erable enfranchisement, he may find them Registry Bill. They wish, indeed, 


cision" the West-India gazettes. to keep the light of a Registry Bill 
insul 
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from their plantations. They there- 
fore would persuade us that those 
plantations are inflammable maga- 
zines. Yet they themselves at the 
same moment, aS we nave seen, are 
shaking torches and firebrands within 
them. 

But an insurrection has happened 
at Barbadoes, within about a year 
after Mr. Wiibertorce had brought 
the Registry Bill into Parliament. 
True ; and within a shorter time 
after a motion had been made ior 
Catholic Emancipation. The argu- 
ment of frost hoc ergo frropiter hoc 
fits the one cause as well as the 
other. The name and object best 
fits the latter. The registration of 
slaves, as a clear record of their ser- 
vile condition, is certainly as remote 
in principle as in sound from a gift 
of universal emancipation, and yet 
we are gravely told that the Negroes 
mistook the one for the other. If, 
indeed, such a mistake were the real 
cause of the insurrection, with whom 
did it originate but with the planters 
themselves, who have chosen wilfully 
and clamorously, in defiance of evi- 
dence, in contempt of common sense 
and candour, to affirm their identity ? 

The insurrection at Barbadoes has, 
indeed, been a great and deplorable 
calamity. At the same time, tous 
it exhibits, as far as we have been 
able to ascertain the facts of the case, 
no marks of an extensive insurrec- 
tion—the resuit of a preconceived 
plot. The movement was by no 
means general in the island; and it 
does not appear, as yet, that any 
slaves were implicated but those who 
belonged to the estates where the 
mischief was done. These estates 
are situated in four different parish- 
es; St. George’s, Christ Church, St. 
Philip’s, and St. John’s; but as there 
is a district in which the confines of 
all these parishes meet, the area of 
the insurrection may nevertheless 
have been small. It broke out on 
two plantations belonging to the 


Cane, 
same proprietor (a Mr. Scott ;} and 
it seems to have been for some time 
conceived that it was Confined to 
them. It may be collected ajsy from 
the printed accounts Compared loge. 
ther, that the original insurgents 
remained on those €states, withoy 
attempting to advance further, yn) 
the Barbadoes militia arrived, a4 
began to fire on them; when they at 
once dispersed in all directions, ‘he 
same was the conduct of both py. 
tles, on every other estate to which 
the mischief extended, EXCEP on 
one; where, we are told, the Ne. 
groes made a stand. This stand 
could not be very obstinate, since 
only two White men were killed 
during the whole of the insur. 
rection. What weapons the Ne 
groes were armed with, we do not 
learn: had they been able to pro. 
cure fire-arms and ammunition, jt 
would naturally have been mention 
ed. It is not even stated, that ay 
large body was any where formed 
and acting together; or even that 
the Negroes of the different estates 
were united. Indeed, the contrary 
seems to be implied. 

These circumstances clearly indi- 
cate a want of concert and premedi- 
tation, and concur with the mor 
general character of their proceed: 
ings, to discredit the notion of ay 
deep-laid or extensively ramified 
conspiracy. If we are to- suppose 
them capable of combining under the 
direction, as we are told, of artful and 
intelligent leaders, they could hardly 
have acted so stupidly and irration 
ally, as to employ themselves solely 
in burning the cane pieces in a pul 
ticular spot, a few miles from the 
chief town, whence a large military 
force could be immediately assem- 
bled, and marched against them; 
and then to stand by their separate 
bonfires till their enemies arrived 10 
destroy them. Some attempt would 
rather have been made, however des 
perate, to surprise the town, or som? 
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lace of arms ; or, at least, to pene- 
irate to other parts of the island, 
which presented a prospect of less 
speedy and powertul resistance. — 
But besides the inherent follies 


which appear in the execution of the- 


alleged plot, Barbadoes was the very 
worst field for such an experiment. 
In no British colony is success in an 
attempt to obtain even a short-lived 
freedom by insurrection so hopeless. 
There are nO mountains, no fast- 
nesses, NO waste lands. European 
footy and even horse, Can traverse it 
in all directions. The Whites are 
there also peculiarly strong in num- 
bers.— The time too was as ill cho- 
sen as the place. . The regular force 
in the island was great, and the com- 


mander-in-chief was at hand in a 


neighbouring island, with powerful 
reinforcements. 

If we suppose the generality of the 
slaves so wretchedly low in informa- 
tion and intellect, as not to perceive 
the insanity of such an enterprize, 
how can we believe that they should 
have acted on a speculation respect- 
ing the effects of the interference of 
the Britisn Parliament with colonial 
legislation ? If, on the other hand, we 


Fassume, that they were misled by 


artful leaders, is it credible, that those 
leaders would have chosen such a 
time and place for such a project ; 
to say nothing more of its absurd ex- 
ecution ? 

We wait for farther evidence on 
this subject, In the mean time, we 
see nothing in the accounts already 
received, which renders it necessary 
to assume that the whole mischief 
did not originate in a revolt of Mr. 
Scott’s Negroes against their imme- 
diate masters or managers, excited 
by some local and peculiar cause ; 
and which might, in its progress, 
have been aggravated by the impres- 
sions made on the minds of the Ne- 
groes by the intemperate representa- 
lions of their masters, respecting the 
tendency of the Registry Bill. When 
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such events take place, and outrages 
ensue, which are known to be past 
forgiveness, the slaves naturally be- 
come desperate, resort to conflagra- 
tion and piunder, and easily seduce 
their companions and connections, 
the slaves of neighbourlg estates, 
to follow their exampie. 

The extent of the mischief may be 
accounted for by the avowed conduct 
of the militia. They fired as soon as 
they arrived, and pursued the fuyi- 
lives in every‘direction, through the 
neighbouring estates, pouring to their 
Shot wherever they saw any Negroes 
flying or assembled together. They 
confessedly burnt the ne..ré houses 
on all the disturhed piantations, from 
motives, it is said, of policy. Now 
Without ‘stopping to inquire whether, 
in the fury and precipitation of mid- 
night-proceedinys like these the in- 
nocent might not be confounded with 
the guilty, there is strong grouud tor 
supposing that much of the misciief 
done to the estates, besides the de- 
struction of the negro houses; was 
caused by these repressive measures. 
Tie cane pieces, at that season, are 
so inflammable, that a spark from a 
tobacco pipe is sufficient to set them 
on fire. Itis highly probable, there- 
fore, that no smaii proportion of the 
twenty-five or thirty estates which 
suffered from the conflagration of 
their canes, owed their loss, either to 
the firing of the militia on the fugi- 
tives, or to the burning of the ad- 
joining huts. ¢ 

Such are some of the reasons for 
regarding this calamity as the result 
of ordinary causes, and not of any 
general or deep-laid plot. But even 
if the contrary opinion should be 
admitted, we should still be far re- 
moved from the conclusion that it 
originated in the Registry Bill. The 
West-Indians, indeed, naturally cast 
the blame of it on that measure ; but 
their policy and their feelings are too 
well known, to allow us to rely on 
their assertion of so improbable a 
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fact, unsupported by clear, and con- 
sistent, and satisfactory evidence. 
Panic, in such cases, never fails to 
magnify every plantation-revoit, or 
riot, into a general conspiracy; and 
the confessions of wretched prisoners, 
anxious to say whatever they under- 
stand will be acceptable to those who 
hold their lives in their hands, will 
never be wanting to confirm the ap- 
prehension, till it is slowly dispelled 
by rational investigation, and a careful 
comparison of different accounts. In 
the present case there is this peculiar 
disadvantage to struggle with, that 
Policy gives its own direction to the 
error, and will probably, therefore, 
obstruct its rectification. On the 
honourable character, however, of 
Sir James Leith, the Governor, we 
place the very strongest reliance ; 
and we feel assured, that however he 
may be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion in the first instance, he wiil not, 
for one moment alter he has disco- 
vered the deception, lend it his Coun- 
tenance. 

After all, to return to the point 
from which we set out, if the allega- 
tion of the West Indians should prove 
to be well-founded, who would really 
be to blame? Fhe Negroes, we are 
told, were taught to believe that the 
Registry Bill was emancipation. And 
who gave birth to that idle fiction but 
the West-india legislatures, and the 
West-India planters themselves ? 
They clamorously alleged, that the 
@mancipation of the slaves was the 
end at which the authors of the bill 
were aiming; and they raised an ope 
position violent enough to persuade 
the uninformed and unreflecting, that 
they were in earnest in that charge. 
‘the colonists of Barbadoes have not 
been behind any of their brethren in 
this insidious and dangerous policy ; 
and if they have suffered by it, they 
ought to blame themselves, and not 
those against whom it was directed. 
The man who points his gun at his 
neighbour’s breast, and is hurt by its 
recoil, might as reasonably exclaim 


against his intended victim, asthep,, 
badian planters against the promote, 
of the bill for the registration of slaves 

A thousand human lives it seems_ 
some accounts say two thousand 
have been lost by this Calamity, jn 
the field, or by summary military ey. 
ecutions ; how justly, may perhaps 
hereafter appear; how mercifyjjy 
the Barbadoes militia can best tel 
It is not so that insurrections aj 
suppressed in England; and yet these 
are our fellow-subjects.. [If negro 
slavery requires such dreadful expe. 
dients to maintain it, let those lay the 
case to heart who Oppose, perhaps, 
the only measure by which that Op. 
probrious state can be reformed, 
The repetition of such horrors may 
be prevented by the timely interposi. 
tion of Parliament, but certainly not 
by its forbearance. Even if the pre- 
tences of West Indians were true, jt 
would still be the duty of Parliament 
to discuss and to pass the Regisuy 
Bill, were it only to disprove at once 
the delusive representations which 
are alleged to have produced the 
mischief, and to lay a solid basis for 
future peace and progressive im- 
provement. For can it be denied, 
that the same incendiaries, who are 
said to have deceived the slaves in 
this instance, might have done so by 
as short a process, if the Registry 
Bill bad never been brought forward 
at all ; and that if the doors of Paria 
ment were for ever barred against 
the claims of our negro: population, 
it would still be as easy, then as nov, 
to say, that their enfranchisemell 
had been decreed by England, and 
was only obstructed by the selfisi 
policy of their masters? The true 
remedy, not only against the exis 
ing delusion, if delusion there be 
but against future evils of a like 
kind, wouid be to establish this ve'y 
Registry Bill, the nature and objects 
of which have been so wilfully ad 
mendaciously mistated. It is '™ 
markable, that in those colonies 
which it has actually been estab. 
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lished, nO mischief has flowed from 
it: on the contrary, It holds forth the 
promise of the highest benefit, In 
the island of Trinidad, where it has 
been in force for five years, no mis- 
take, as to its real nature, has existed ; 
nor has there been the slightest pre- 
tence of inconvenience, except what 
arises from the payment of the pre- 
scrived fees, and the necessary pre- 
cision Of the enactments. In St. 
Lucie and the Isle of France also, 
the measure has been carried. into 
full effect. In none of these islands 
has there been the sliyhtest tendency 
to revolt or insubordination, nor even 
any apparent misconception, on the 
purt of the slaves, respecting the ob- 
ject of this dreaded enactment. All 
has been profound tranquillity, ex- 
cept in as far as the resistance of the 
musters to this salutary measure has 
rendered the strong arm of authority 
necessary in order to enforce obe- 
dience. In its operation, indeed, so 
far has it been from being adverse 
tothe public peace, that we are as- 
sured by the newspapers, that in the 
island of Trinidad, where it has exist- 
ed for a longer time than in any other 
colony, the Governor, when he heard 
of the insurrection in Barbadoes, did 
hot even think it necessary to resort 
to the expedient of proclaiming mar. 
tal law,to which they had immediate 
resource in all the unregistered 
islands, This circumstance alone 
lurnishes a satisfactory reply to all 
that has been alleged respecting the 
mischievous tendency of this mea- 
sure, and seems to point out to Par- 
lament the course which it is their 
duty to pursue. 

On this point, indeed, putting the 
West Indians, whose views are pecu- 
liarto themselves, out of the question, 
there seems to be but one opinion. 
The only difference respects the 
mode of effecting what all admit to 
be expedient—In the the House of 
Lords, Lord Grenville recently an- 
hounced bis purpose of bringing for- 
ward the Registry Bill early in the 
Next session. On this occasion Earl 
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Bathurst, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department stated, that 
it was the intention of Government 
to recommend, in the most earnest 
manner, to the Colonia! Legislatures, 


‘ the adoption of a measure calculated 


to answer the purposes of a Registry 
Bill. If the Colonial Legisiatures 
should choose to take up the matter, 
he trusted it would be with a full de- 
termination really to effectuate the 
purpose, instead of merely doing it in 
form and leaving it undone in sub- 
stance and effect. He conceived it 
would be even better for them sturdi- 
ly to refuse doing this at ali, than to 
proceed in a hollow and delusive 
course. The principle, however, on 
which he proceeded was not to cor- 
rect an existing evil, but to prevent 
the occurrence of an evil which, 
without such a_ regulation, would 
probably arise. He did not deny the 
rizhtof Parliament to bind the Colo- 
nies by sucha law; but he wished to 
try what the Colonial Legislatures 
themselves would do before we re- 
sorted to so offensive an expedient,— 
Lord Grenville remarked in reply, 
that whatever were the facts with 
respect to the past clandestine im- 
portation of slaves Into our colonies; 
he well knew that it was the duty of 
a wise and just legislature to prevent 
the occurrence of evil if possible, as 
well as to restrain or abolish it when 
it had arisen: and when he should 
come to the discussion of that sub- 
ject, he hoped to be able to convince 
their lordships, that in a period of 
peace, unless some such measure as 
the Slave Registry Bill were adopted, 
it would be impossible to prevent the 
prevalence of this illegal practice, 
not in a few instances, but to an enor- 
mous and horrible extent; while at 
the same time discovery might be 
rendered so difficult that it might be 
perhaps impossible to prove the vio- 
lation of the law, even in a few in- 
stances. ‘These were the groundson 
which he proceeded, not on proofs 
as to the past, but on the manifest 
necessity for adopting measures of 
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precaution with a view to the future; 
and there ne rested on the same 
grounds as those stated by his noble 
friend. But if this were the time for 
the discussion, he should endeavour 
to establish the propriety of this pro. 
ceediny upon a much larger view of 
the subject. Admitting that, in point 
of expediency, the British Legisia- 
ture ought only to interfere in these 
internal reguiations where an ex- 
treme cause should be pointed out, 
stili it was fitting that the British 
Parliament should have the means of 
forming an accurate judgment as to 
whether such an extreme case did 
or did not exist. Nothing could be 
better calculated for this purpose 
than the slave-registry law, as this 
would bring regularly before the 
British Parliament the actual state 
and condition of the slave population. 
By this means the British Legislature 
would be enabled to judge whether 
the population increased according 
to the ordinary course of nature, or 
whether it was in such a condition 
as could only be produced by the ap. 
plication of some violent and unnatu- 
ral cause. This was an object well 
worthy the superintending care and 
attention of the British Parliament; 
and if it was a matter of sny conse- 
quence that the British Legislature 
should know whether its slave popu- 
lation, consisting of a million of hu- 
man beings, did meet with all that 
security and favourable usage of 
which the unhappy condition of that 
population admitted, then there could 
be no better means of procuring that 
information than by the adoption of 
this slave-registry plan. He was glad 
that this measure was to be recom- 
mended to the Colonial Legislatures ; 
and he would not pay so ill a compli- 
ment as to suppose that such a recom- 
mendation would be met with a spirit 
of animosity, or with any other feel- 
ing than that respectful deference 
which on every account it must de- 
serve; or that they would attempt 
the ostensible adoption of the mea- 
sure, with a view secretly to coun- 
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teract its effect. He would no, ‘ 
ticipate any such thing; and jt Pi 
tainly was the most anxious wis), of 
all those who felt most deeply in. 
terested on this subject, to pay all 
deterence to the views and feelings 
of those who opposed them, in as far 
as that could be done withoy, the 
sacrifice of the great end of all theis 
exertions. 

This conversation took place in the 
House of Lords, on the 30th Miy, 
before the insurrection in Barbadves 
was yet known. But the Knowledge 
of that event does not appear to 
have altered the views of his Majes. 
ty’s Ministers. On the 19th instant, 
an Address tothe Prince Regent was 
voted by the House of Commons, 
praying him to direct the Governors 
of the islands to proclaim his high 
displeasure at the daring insurrection 
which had taken place ; to remove 
the false impressions which might 
have been produced on the minds 
of the Negroes on the subject of 
their emancipation ; and to signify 
his confident expectation and de 
sire to the local authorities, that they 
would carry into effect every mea 
sure which may tend to promote 
the morals and religion, as well as 
the comfort and happiness, of the 
Negroes. In the course of his 
speech, on this occasion, Lord 
Custlereagh observed, that while 
the idea ought to be repelled tha 
registration meant manumissivn, he 
thought it proper to mark in the 
strongest manner, that the Legis 
lature at. home were anxious (0 
communicate every possible bless 
ing to the slaves, and the House 
ought to give to each other aml 
tual pledge to effect this object. j 
We lived in an age when the risks 
of discussion could not be avoided; 
but he trusted that the legislatures 
abroad would feel that the est 
chance of avoiding danger Ww 
to enter into the feelings of thel! 
countrymen at home; and they 
might trust to it that there woul 
be sufficient firmness and justice " 
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the mother country to protect them. 
Of the meaning ol the Registry there 
could be but one opinion ; and he 
ysied that this Unanimous Opinion 
tsoon be communicated to the 


would . 
West Indies, and acted upon accord- 


Pe ihe same effect Mr. Canning 
remarked, that he had known, and 
iheie Might again occur, Instances of 
sbsunacy in the Colonial Assemblies 
qiich jeft that House ho choice but 
direct interference, Such conduct 
migit now Cali for such an exeruon 
on the part of the British Parliament ; 
but all that he pleaded tor was, that 
time should be granted, that they 
might koow if the Colontal Assem- 
bcs would take Upon themselves to 
go shat that House was pleased to de- 
chic should be done. The present 
Acaress could not be misunderstood. 
I wid the Coionial Assemblies— 
«Youare sale for the present from the 
inerterence of the British Parlia- 
ment, on the behef, and on the pro- 
mise made for you, that, left to your- 
selves, you Will do what is required 
oiyou.” To holdthis language was 
suflicient. The Assemblies might be 
leit to infer the consequences of 
refusal, and Parliament might rest 
salisied with the consciousness that 
they held in their hands the means 
of accomplishing that which they 
had purposed, 

Ve have detached this part of the 
discussion from every other, in order 
twgive our readers a Clearer view 
than could otherwise be done of the 
real footing on which this great 
measure of policy, humanity, and jus- 
ce now stands. ‘These great inte- 
tests have gained, in the present ses- 
iu of Parliament, not indeed all we 
Could have wished, but more than we 
hed ventured to hope; and a pledge 
has been given, that if the humane 
Views of the British nation are not 
carried into effect by the Colonial 
Legislatures, the Parliament of Great 
Briain Will interpose its paramount 

Christ. Obsery. No. 174. 
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and irresistible authority. We con- 
sider this indeed as little less than a 
virtual engegement of Parliament, to 
interfere on the behalf of the negro 
population. Judging by the past, we 


‘must reject all the lights of history 


and experience, before we can anti- 
cipate a cordial and efiectual co-ope- 
ration in the work of reform on the 
part of the colonial authorities. We 
are content, however, thot the expe- 
riment shall be once more tried; and 
most rejoiced shail we be if that ex- 
periment should succeed. If it fails, 
as we are rather inclined to fear, then 
we have the solid ground of reliance 
arising from the deliberate deciura- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government, 
and, as far as that can be given, from 
a solemn. pledge on the part of the 
British Parliament, that the condition 
of our slave population will cecupy 
their early and earnest solicitude,— 
We are grateful for this assurance. 
jt would be impossible for us to 
enter fully into a statement of the ar. 
guments which were adduced on this 
great subject, when on the 19th in- 
stunt, the day already alluded to, it 
was fully brought under the view of 
the House of Commons. The West 
Indians, as a matterof course, charg- 
ed the friends of the Registry Bill 
with contributing to kindle the fl.me 
of insurrection—with what justice 
may be inferred from what has been 
already said. They also charged the 
Methodist and Baptist Missionaries 
with preaching sedition among the 
slaves; and they affirmed, in the 
most positive terms, that the planters 
of the West Indies had done every 
thing which was requisite to render 
their slaves happy and comfortable, 
to promote their moral and reli- 
gious Improvement, to increase their 
numbers, and to protect them from 
oppression. It is needless to say, 
that all this was assertion without 
proof. An attempt to establish these 
positions by something that had the 
semblance of evidence was occasion- 
3 I 
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ally made, but with what success will 
appear from the following Instances. 
One gentleman attributed the out- 
rages which had been committed at 
Barbadoes, to the doctrines dissemi- 
nated in certain publications in this 
country. Among others, he quoted 
the Christian Observer, to shew that 
the slave was in posilive terms en- 
couraged to fly in the face of his 
master, and to free himself from 
bondage ; while the vicinity of Chris- 
tophe* and Petion was mentioned as 
an additional incentive to such con- 
duct. The passage he quoted will 
be found in our Number for January 
last, p. 58—_a passage of solemn 
warning indced to the master against 
the dangers which threaten him, and 
to which he would do well to give 
heed ; but of which the unhappy 
slave, if he ever hear of it, is likely 
to know nothing except from the re- 
port of this honourable gentleman’s 
speech in the West Indian newspa- 
pers. He did not attempt to shew 
that a single copy of the work had 
reached the West Indies, or that a 
single slave in Barbadoes had access 
to it directly or indirectly. Besides 
the intrinsic absurdity of supposing 
that the Negroes there, who can 
neither read nor write, and who have 
no means of communicating with 
England, should be supplied with the 
periodical publications of the day, 
and particularly with the Christian 
Observer ; it happens, in this parti- 
cular instance, that even if that ab- 
surdity, which all who know any 
thing of the West Indies will feel to 
be of the very grossest kind, could 


* Our readers may have seen in the news- 
papers a ridiculous story to this effect, 
that a fleet of Christoph. had been seen 
steering towards Barbadoes, at the time 
the insurrection broke out. We _ need 
hardly say, that this is one of the thousand 
mistepresentations by which an endeavour 
is made to prop the West-Indian cause, 
The story is not only incredible in itself, 


but absolutely untrue, and even destitute of 


any colour or semblance of truth. 
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be admitted, the poison coy not 
have reached them in time to t 
duce its effect. The Number of oy, 
work quoted on this occasion Was 
published ou the Istof February jag 
The insurrection broke out oy the 
14th of April. If what we write i 
endued with such potency as ,, 
shake thus suddenly the very Fabric of 
society, how comes It to pass tha the 
strong delineation, in our Number 
for April, 1805, of the horrors of 
negro slavery in this very island, jy 
which the cruelty and oppression of 
the Barbadian master, and even of 
the Barbadian legislature, was hel 
up to the reprobation of mankind, an 
the oppressed and degraded state of 
their slaves, Commented upon in the 
strongest terms, should have pr. 
duced no effect? But let it not be 
supposed that we shrink from why 
we have written, or that we wish tg 
extenuate its force. There is no 
part of that warning which we would 
not again and again repeat, and with 
increased energy, in the ears of 
West Indians ; for what but a biind 
insensibilty to the dangers which su 
round them on every side, could 
make them persist in the course 
they have pursued, of rejecting aul 
resisting the only remedy which can 
save them from those dangers; we 
mean, that tranquil and gradual te 
form of their system which the Re- 
eistry Bill could not fail to »pente! 
The West Indians must have found 
themselves miserably at a loss for 
evidence to substantiate their charge 
against the friends of the Registly 
Bill, when they were compelled to 
resort, and in a tone of assumed tt 
umph, to such evidence as this. 
Another West Indian_ planter 
contradicted, in the most positive 
terms, the affirmation of Mr. Wil. 
berforce, that it had often been 
made the subject of grave delibe 
ration in the West Indies, whether 
the buying or the breeding syste™ 
was most advantageous. He even 
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erted, that if any man had dared 
ett such a discussion in the 
AWest Indies, he would have been 
Licked out of society. So confident 
was be On this point, that he seemed 
to stake the whole quegtion on that 
single fact. We bave before us, at 
his moment, a work by a West In- 
dian planter, a Dr. Collins, who 
passed many years of his life in the 
West Indies, and was also an enemy 
9 the abolition of the slave trade. 
Iris entitled * Practical Rules for the 
Management and Medical Treatment 
of Negro Slaves, in the Sugar Colo- 
nies; by a professional Planter.” 
n this work we find the following 
massare:—"" It has been asserted 
that the facility of obtaining slaves 
py purchase hath had the effect of 
rendering the West-India planters 
Jess attentive to their increase by pro- 
reation, than they otherwise would 
have been, if they had had their own 
stock only to depend upon ; and that 
it was with them a matter of calcula- 
ion, whether it were not cheaper to 
uy new Negroes than to wait their 
arly generation through all the 
stages of pregnancy and infancy, at 
an expeuse more than equal to their 
jalue, when arrived at any degree of 
Maturity for labour.’? Now what does 
this West-Indian planter, this advo- 
ate for the slave trade, state in re- 
Ply? He says, “So far as this 
hurge goes, I know not that it hath 
been altogether without foundation ; 
ls Tfreservea faithful remembrance 
if the subj-et having been agitated in 
mfanies when I was firesent, and 
hat the weight of argument was 
hought to prefhonderate gre.tly on the 
nde of furchase.’—This, however, 
Is but one out of many proofs to the 
Sime effect. This single fact, in- 
ceed, would be decisive of the argu- 
nent, that although for twenty years 
West-lndians contended for the con- 
Unuance of the slave trade, on the 
round, that the number of female 
‘aves in the islands was dispropor- 
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tionably smail, and although each 
successive cargo that arrived was 
cumposed of a considerably yreater 
number of men than women; yet, 
to the latest period of the existence 


‘of that trade, young men bore a 


higher price in the market than 
young women. 

The charges against the Mission- 
aries appeared to be equally unsup- 
ported with those against the Chris- 
tian Observer, But into this point 
we need not now enter; as a ques- 
tion is about to be raised in the 
House of Commons, which, we hope, 
will elucidate the subject. 

As for the praise bestowed on 
West-Indians, as having done all 
they could to promote the well-being 
of their slaves; doubtless, there are 
many who have done much. But, at 
least, this cannot be affirmed of the 
local legislature cof Barbadoes ; who, 
though summoned to the work of re- 
formation at different periods during 
the last twenty years, by the highest 
authorities in the empire, have limit- 
ed their labours in this line of legis- 
lation to the single opprobrious 
enactment to which we have already 
adverted., 

Mr. Wilberforce gave a general 
view of the whole argument on which 
he rested his case ; and not only, as 
we think, triumphantly repelled every 
charge which was brought against 
the Registry Bill, or its advocates, as 
in any way conducing to disturb the 
tranquillity of the West-Indies, but 
established, on the most irrefragable 
grounds, the absolute necessity of 
that measure, not only to the effectual 
abolition of the slave trade, but to 
the peace, safety, and prosperity of 
our possessions in that quarter. He 
was ably supported by Sir Samuel 
Romiily and Mr, Brougham. 

We are under the necessity of 
quitting this subject for the present ; 
but we hope toresume it in our next 
Number. 
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414 Barbary States—Norfolk Rioters—Answers to Correspondents, 


We alluced in our last to the arrange- 
ments made through the mediation of this 
country with the Barbary powers. It ap- 
pears thar that arrangement bas produced 
commotions at Tunis and other places on 
the Barbary coast. which have proved fatal 
to many Europeans. We trusi that the 
European powers will avail themselves of 
the opportunity which this outrage affords 
them, of suppressing for ever this nest of 
pirates. 


A special commission having been ap- 
pointed to try the late rioters at Norfolk 
and the neighbouring parts, it was opened 
at Ely, by Mr. Justice Abbot, on the 17th 
Instant. Twenty-four persons were capi- 
tally convicted. The judge, in addressing 
them, observed :—** Yuu stand here a me- 
lancholy example to all who are here pie- 
sent, and to all your country, of the sad 
effects of wdulging in those brutal and vio- 
jent passions by which you all appear to 
have been actuated in the commission of 
the crimes of which you have been cunvict- 
ed. You seem to have thought, that by 
your own strengsh, and your own threats, 
you should not only be abie to oppress and 
intimidate your peaceable neighbours, but 
even to resist the strong arm of the law 


itself —How vain that thought, you te 
sent siiuation shews. It was Speed 
abroad, shat you had been induced y, ner 
petrate those violent outrages by hard ne, 
cessity and want; but after aren, 
closely and strictly to the whole tenoy of 
the evidence, which has occupied the » 
tention of the court for several days, there 
has not appeared in the condition, cirgyp, 
siances, or behaviour of any one of yy 
any reason to suppose that You were ins. 
guted by distress. By what motive, ory, 
der what mistaken advice or dispositiy 
you began to act in the way you did, is hg 
and perhaps only known to God and yy 
own consciences.”—The real characte g 
the disturbance my be seen from the shoe 
extract.—semence of death was passed m 
all the prisoners, but five only were left i 
endure the sentence of the law. 


We are obliged to omit many interesting 
articles of Parliamentary Lote tligence, pe. 
ticularly what relates to the subject 
Coinage, Tythes, the Education of the 
Poor, and the Police of the Metropolis,tie 
State of the Children employed w om 
Manufactories, and the progress of the 
Catholic Question. But we hope to reset 
to them on a future occasion. 


——— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M.G.; Ocropecim ;T.S; T.1.; 0; Q ; Verax; Retus; M.; Amicus; 7M; 


R. P. B., ave cume to hand. 


Tuomas Scorr ; Joun Scorr; G. C.G.; Artium MAcistTer, will obtain ea 


insertion. 


Laticvs will find a letter addressed to him at the Publisher’s. 


The letter which PLeseus says he inclosed for the Rev. J. Peatt has not come to hand 


Laicus is informed by a correspondent, that on a recent enumeration, the public-houss 
and dram-shops between Threadneedle-street and Shoreditch (a distance short of one 
mile) were found to amount to FIFTY-TWO, Seven inns with taps and bars for the sil 
of spirituous liquors included. Does not, he asks, the state of the metropolis, in this 
respect, of which this fact is probably a fair illustration, indicate some great error, of 
neglect, in the important duty of licensing public-houses ? 


The paper of Aquus is left with the Publisher. That respectable correspondent his 


entirely overlooked the bearing which the service for Adult Baptism necessarily 


has on 


his argument. Our views on this important subject certainly derive no tinge, 38 ™ 
seems to suppose, from predestinarian principles 


We request P, A’s. farther eommunications without delay. 
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